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LOVE IN THE WINDS. 


When I am standing on a mountain crest, 

Or hold the tiller in the dashing spray, 

My love of you leaps foaming in my breast, 

Shouts with the winds and sweeps to their 
foray ; 

My heart bounds with the horses of the sea, 

And plunges in the wild ride of the night, 

Flaunts in the teeth of tempest the large 
glee 

That rides out Fate and welcomes gods to 
fight. 

Ho, love! I laugh aloud for love of you, 

Glad that our love is fellow to rough 
weather ; 

No fretful orchid hothoused from the dew, 

3ut hale and hardy as the highland heather, 

Rejoicing in the wind that stings and thrills. 

Comrade of ocean, playmate of the hills. 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The 30th annual business meeting of 
the New England W. 8S. A. will be held at 
3 Park Street, Boston, on May 17, at 10.30 
A. M. There will be reports from the 
different New England States, election of 
officers, adoption of resolutions and dis- 
cussion of plans of work. All interested 
are invited. 





The dinner will be in the evening at 
the Brunswick. There will be a social 
reunion from five to six, and it is hoped 
to make this a reception to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who is expected back from 
Europe. Dinner will be served at six, and 
will be followed by addresses from Hon. 
Hugh H. Lusk, a member of the Parlia- 
ment of New Zealand, Mrs. Phebe Stone 
Beeman of Vermont, Mrs. Annie C. 8S. 
Fenner of Connecticnt, Miss E. D. Hans- 
com of Smith College, Miss Maud Wood 
of Radcliffe, Mrs. Helen A, Shaw, Senator 
Alfred S. Roe, Representatives Hayes of 
Boston and Poor of Andover, and others. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preside. 
Tickets, $1. 
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Dr. Mary Barker Bates has been re- 
elected to the school board of Denver from 
the first district. The vote cast in this, 
the most important district of the city, 
was the heaviest known for years. A great 
number of women voted, in spite of in- 
clement weather. Dr. Bates had the en- 
dorsement of the Civic Federation, and 
was also supported by the Women’s Club. 
The Denver News says: 

Dr. Bates was a charter member of the 
Women’s Club, where she has always be- 
longed to the educational department. 
Wherever she is known it is as a woman 
of ability and devotion to duty. She was 
elected to represent the mothers in Dis- 
trict No. 1, and she has done so. During 
the six years of her term she has served 
on the kindergarten, Sloyd and public 





library committees, and her late? service 
on the committee on public buildings and 
grounds, manual training school and do- 
mestic science, has been particularly effect- 
ive. She has the faculty of original 
investigation and research in school mat- 
ters, which is refreshing and agreeable to 
taxpayers and others interested in the 
schools. Dr. Bates is always quiet and 
moderate in speech, but while conserva- 
tive, has been progressive in her plans for 
the schools. For three years she has filled 
the responsible position on the board of 
chairman of the building committee. No 
man could have been more practical; no 
man on the board has ever been as watch- 
ful and economical. With all the zeal of 
a live, nineteenth-century educator, she 
has not only worked to keep the Denver 
schools abreast of the most advanced 
methods of teaching, but she has watched 
over the sanitation of the schools with 
rare intelligence and zeal. 


Five hundred of the best citizens of 
Denver signed a petition urging Dr. Bates 
to stand for reélection; and she received 
the highest vote of the five candidates in 
her district. 





. 

Mr. Tyson Dines, who also had the sup- 
port of the Women’s Civic Federation, 
was the other successful candidate in Dis- 
trict No. 1. In District No. 17, the wom- 
en’s candidate, S. S. Kennedy, was elected. 
This district, which expends $120,000 an- 
nually upon its schools, is second in im- 
portance only to District No. 1. Mr. 
Kennedy is an old resident, a heavy tax- 
payer and a prominent man. He is alsoa 
favorite with the school board, who are 
rejoicing over his addition to their num- 
ber. The other candidate was a man 
whom the Women’s Club felt compelled 
to oppose on account of his record. In 
spite of snow, sleet, and biting cold, the 
women turned out in numbers, and the 
candidate with a bad record was defeated. 
Have women ever exercised as much in- 
fluence upon an important school election 
in any large city where they could not 
vote? The Denver papers have come out 
with headlines in large type: ‘Women 
Ruled the Elections. Their choice for 
School Directors uniformly successful.” 





One of the pleasant things amid the 
pain of the war has been the drawing to- 
gether of the North and South. The 
Women’s National War Reliet Associa- 
tion, organized in New York by Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth, received at a re- 
cent meeting a message from the New 
York Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, pledging cordial codpera- 
tion. The object of the Relief Associa- 
tion is to supplement with material aid 
the sacrifices of time, strength and life 
made by the men, and to relieve as far as 
possible the sufferings, illness and priva- 
tions inevitably entailed upon those who 
go to the front. 





We publish this week an interesting re- 
port of the recent debate in the Convoca- 
tion of the Church of England, on the 
question of allowing women to serve on 
Parish Church Councils. 
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In China, there is an ‘‘Anti-foot-bind- 
ing Society,’ with many thousand ad- 
herents. But there, as here, there are 
thousands of women remonstrants who 
regard the movement as unfeminine, and 
have petitioned the Emperor to stop the 
agitation, in a letter written in characters 
of gold on white satin. So far, they have 
received no answer. But the Emperor is 
known to be opposed to the custom. 
Fashions like women’s foot-binding in 
China and women’s disfranchisement in 
America, not being based upon reason, 
are as likely to be overturned by appeals 
to good taste and feeling as by argument. 
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WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 

Miss Gertrude G. Grey has been ad- 
mitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of Nevada, at Carson City. We are in- 
formed, says the Chicago Legal News, by 
those who witnessed the examination, 
that Mrs. Grey’s answers to the three 
hundred questions propounded to her 
were exceptionally good. She is the 
second woman admitted to the Nevada 
bar. 

Miss Lizzie Marie Pierce will take the 
place of Miss Florence Lauterbach next 
year on the teaching staff of the Woman’s 
Law Class of the New York University. 
She will deliver the second course of 
lectures on ‘Domestic Relations’? and 
‘Wills and Inheritance’ to the evening 
class. Miss Pierce is a graduate of the 
New York Normal College, an LL. B. 








from the University, and an attorney and 
counsellor-at-law. She has had valuable 
experience in educational work. 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the attorney for the Na- 
tional Red Cross, of which Miss Clara 
Barton is the president. 

Miss Alice Serber, the first Russian girl 
to be admitted to the practice of law in 
this country, was sworn in recently before 
Justice Van Brunt, in the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court. 
Miss Serber, who has a thorough English 
education, came to this country six years 
ago with her family. Her original inten- 
tion was to study medicine, but she took 
up law instead, and entered the University 
of the City of New York. She was gradu- 
ated from there two years ago, and has 
since studied with Miss Loew and David 
Solomon. Miss Serber is expecting to 
open an office down town, but intends 
meanwhile to study medicine and make a 
specialty of medico-legal jurisprudence. 
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CLARA BARTON OFF FOR CUBA. 
(Tampa, FuLa., May 8, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Barton’s stay in Tampa, on her 
return from Washington, was very brief, 
arriving on the evening of April 27, and 
leaving for Key West on the evening of 
the 28th. The entire Red Cross staff 
accompanying her to the scene of war 
consists of Dr. Joseph Gardner, a veteran 
staff officer; Mrs. Gardner, chief of the 
clothing department on the field; Dr. E. 
Winfield Egan, Boston, American National 
Red Cross surgeon and purveyor; and J, 
A. McDowal, Washington, chief of ware- 
house department. All of these are 
veterans, experienced on the field of bat- 
tle. D. W. Cobb,. of New York, counsel 
for the American National Red Cross, and 
Miss Lucy Graves, stenographer, accom- 
panied Miss Barton from Washington; 
also C. H. H. Cotteral, New Orleans, 
cashier; J. K. Edwards, and Sisters Isabel 
Allen, Blanche McCorrister, Mary Royall 
and Minnie McCue, four trained war 
nurses of New York, 

At Key West, commissary and hospital 
stores in abundance have been placed at 
their disposal for relief work, and with 
Miss Barton at the head, and the others 
her trusted and devoted allies, all will be 
done, that can be done, to relieve the 
suffering non-combatants and the unfor- 
tunate victims of war. 

What woman was ever more beloved, 
honored and trusted than is Clara Barton? 
Other women have had sympathy for suf- 
fering; others have had ready hands to do; 
but this gentlewoman, by her tenderness, 
her bravery, and her intellectual acumen, 
showing itself in quick comprehension 
and well-balanced judgment, has won all 
hearts. She has not taken her place at 
the head of this grand organization, she 
has simply gravitated to the position. 

Those of the Red Cross who are close to 
her, her daily helpers, delight to honor 
her. Her wishes and needsare anticipated, 
and she is spared all possible care regard- 
ing routine, thatshe may do the work to 
which she has been called. 

On the morning of the day she spent 
here, Gen. James F. Wade, son of the 
famous Benjamin F, Wade, of anti-slavery 
times, commander of the Tampa Division 
of the Army, with his staff made a formal 
call on Miss Barton at her headquarters. 
In the afternoon and early evening a 
Military Tea was given by Mrs. Roberta 
Towne. Miss Barton kindly assisting in 
receiving. Gen. Wade and the Army of- 
ficers stationed here have lent themselves 
kindly to military social functions, con- 
certs, etc. On Saturday evening last a 
grand military ball was given by H. B. 
Plant and Mrs. Plant at their hotel, the 
famous ‘Tampa Bay.’’ These events are 
all of novel interest to the people here, 
and draw crowds of participants and 
lookers-on. 

The soldiers encamped here are re- 
minded daily of the interest and apprecia- 
tion which their presence awakens in the 
hearts of our citizens, especially of our 
ladies, by the receipt of flowers, cake, and 
other delicacies. The camp is located on 
Tampa Heights, which is considered the 
most salubrious part of our exceptionally 
healthy city, and the good health of the 
several thousand boys in blue is a subject 
of favorable comment. Throngs of peo- 
ple visit the encampment to see the sol- 
diers, and to witness their drills and 
guard-mounts, 

Now that carnage has actually begun 
and waiting orders are given, the position 
of these stalwart heroes who are ready to 








do and to dare assumes a more than hol- 
iday phase. Reports of conquests and 
defeats draw out words from soldiers, 
now resting on their arms, which tell 
their own tales. ‘Some of those fellows 
will never come back” means a good deal, 
coming from one hourly expecting orders 
to **move on,”’ Cynruia K, Farr, 
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THE WAR A MINOR QUESTION. 


Mrs. Stanton was invited by Miss An- 
thony to send to the Woman Suffrage 
Conference, held recently in Rochester, 
N. Y., a letter on ‘*‘Woman and the War.” 
She replied as follows: 


New York, Apri 27, 1898, 

My Dear Miss Anthony: 

You ask me to send a letter as to 
woman’s position in regard to the war. 
Many with whom I talk feel aggrieved 
that they have no voice in declaring war 
with Spain, or in protesting against it. 
The vast majority of men are in the same 
position. Why care for a voice in an event 
that may happen once in a lifetime, more 
than in those of far greater importance 
continually before us? Why groan over 
the horrors of war, when the tragedies of 
peace are forever before us? Our boys in 
blue, well fed and clothed in camp and 
hospital, are better off than our boys in 
rags, overworked in mines, in factories, 
in prison houses, and in bare, dingy 
dwellings called homes where the family 
meet at scanty meals after working ten 
hours, to talk over their hopeless situa- 
tion in the despair of poverty. 

A friend of mine visited the bleaching 
department in one of our New England 
factories, where naked boys, oiled from 
head to foot, are used to tramp pieces of 
shirting in a large vat. The chemicals 
necessary for bleaching are so strong as to 
eat the skin unless well oiled. In time 
they affect the eyes and lungs. There 
these boys, in relays, tramp, tramp all 
day, but not to music nor inspired with 
the love of country. In England they 
have machinery for such work; but in 
the land of the Puritans, boys are cheaper 
than machinery. 

On a platform of one idea mothers can- 
not discuss these wrongs. We may talk 
of the cruelties in Cuba now on any plat- 
form, but not of the outrages of rich man- 
ufacturers in the State of Massachusetts. 

Under the present competitive system 
existence is continual war, the law is 
each one for himself, starvation and death 
for the hindmost! My message to-day to 
our coadjutors is that we have a higher 
duty than the demand for suffrage; we 
must now, at the end of fifty years of 
faithful service, broaden our platform and 
consider the next step in progress, to 
which the signs of the times clearly 
point—namely, codperation, a new prin- 
ciple in industrial economics, We see that 
the right of suffrage avails nothing for 
the masses, in competition with the 
wealthy classes and, worse still, with each 
other. Women all over the country are 
working earnestly in many fragmentary 
reforms, each believing that her own, if 
achieved, would usher in a new day of 
peace and plenty. With woman suffrage, 
temperance, social purity, rigid Sunday 
laws, and physical culture, could any or 
all be successful, we should see no change 
in the condition of the masses. We need 
all these reforms and many more to make 
existence endurable. What is life to-day 
to the prisoner in his lonely cell? to the 
feeble hands that keep time with machin- 
ery in all our marts of trade? to those that 
have no abiding-place, no title to one 
foot of land on this green earth? Such 
are the fruits of competition. Our next 
experiment is to be made on the broad 
principle of codéperation. At the end of 
fifty years, whose achievements we cele- 
brate here to-day, let us reason together 
as to the wisdom of laying some new 
planks in our platform. 

The coéperative idea will remodel codes 
and constitutions, creeds and catechisms, 
social customs and conventionalisms, the 
curriculum of schools and colleges; it will 
give a new sense of Justice, Liberty and 
Equality in all the relations of life. Those 
who have eyes to see recognize the fact 
that the period for all these fragmentary 
reforms isended, Agitation of the broader 
question of philosophical socialism is now 
in order. This next step in progress has 
long been foreshadowed by our seers and 
prophets, from Mazzini and Fourier to 
Thomas Paine and Henry George; and is 
now being agitated by able thinkers and 
writers in all civilized countries. 

“The few have no right to the luxuries 
of life, while the many are denied its 
necessities.” This motto is the natural 
outgrowth of the one so familiar on our 
platform and our official paper—‘Equal 
rights for all.’’ It is impossible to have 
“equal rights for all’? under our present 
competitive system. ‘‘All men are born 
free, with an equal right to life, liberty 
and happiness.” The natural outgrowth 
of this sentiment is the vital principle of 
the Christian religion—Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’’ In broad, liberal princi- 
ples the Suffrage Association should be 
the leader of thought for women, and not 
narrow its platform from year to year to 
one idea, rejecting all relative ideas as 
side issues. 

“Progress is the victory of a new 
thought over old superstitions.” 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed ‘lady com- 
missioner’ for her State to the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition at Omaha. 

Rev. Abbie E, DANFortTH presided at 
a meeting recently held in the vestry of 
the Every Day Church of this city, by a 
large number of women connected with 
the church,in order to make arrange- 
ments for supplying small articles, in- 
cluding needles, thread, ete., needed by 
our soldiers and sailors when away from 
home. Rev. Mrs. Danforth was elected 
chaplain and president. Contributions 
may be sent to Rev. Geo. Perrin, pastor. 


Miss Hunter, of Baltimore, president 
of the Nurses’ Associated Alumna, an 
association of 2,000 trained nurses in the 
United States and Canada, has sent a reso- 
lution, unanimously passed by the associ- 
ation at its recent annual meeting in New 
York, offering the services of the organi- 
zation to the Medical Department of our 
Army. 

Mrs, ZERRIAH GOULD MITCHELL, an 
Indian Princess, died at her daughter's 
home in North Abington, Mass., recently, 
at the age of 91. She had lived on the 
shore of Lake Assawamset, about forty 
miles from Boston, for many years. She 
and her children were the only living de- 
scendants of the Indian chieftain, Massa- 
soit, whose tribe at one time numbered 
30,000. Massasoit always remained friend- 
ly to the colonists in the face of many 
wrongs received at ther hands, Zerriah 
Mitchell was descended from Massasoit 
through his daughter Annie, who mar- 
ried Tuspaguin, known in Indian history 
as the Black Sachem. «She was educated, 
and before her marriage, in 1824, taught 
in a private school in Boston. Of her 
twelve children, but four are living. One 
of her daughters, Melinda, whose Indian 
name is Teweelema, is a familiar figure in 
Boston, where she goes to sell the fancy 
baskets made by herself and her sister. 
They live in their mother’s old house, and 
cultivate several acres of land, 


Mrs, W. H. W1Lcox, of Los Angeles, has 
two United States flags flying in front of 
her house at 825 Golden Avenue, The 
other day a tall, swarthy Spaniard came 
to the door, at a time when she was alone 
in the house, and demanded that the 
flags be hauled down. Mrs. Wilcox fright- 
ened him away with a tiny nickel-plated 
bicycle wrench, which she pointed sud- 
denly at him like a revolver. He went 
away surly and glowering. She watched 
him down the street until he was joined 
by another as dark and as big as himself. 
The two had a conference. Then they 
attempted a flank movement. The Los 
Angeles Express says: ‘The second man 
sneaked around the side of the house, 
while the first marched boldly up to the 
door. Almost before he reached it, the 
plucky woman burst it suddenly open, 
and with a wild yell poked her shining 
weapon right under his nose. Like Mark 
Twain’s coyote, there was only a crack in 
the landscape to indicate which direction 
the Spaniard’s flying footsteps had taken. 
Since yesterday Mrs. Wilcox has rein- 
forced her monkey-wrench with an auxili- 
ary battery, consisting of a six-shooter.” 


Miss HELEN M. GouLp, who offered to 
give $100,000 or, if needed, $200,000 to the 
Government for the war with Spain, has 
received aletter from President McKinley, 
expressing his regret that he is unable to 
accept it without a special act of Con- 
gress. The President expressed high ap- 
preciation of Miss Gould’s patriotism, and 
hinted that, while it would not be lawful 
for him to receive money, the Navy had 
accepted ‘vessels from individuals. The 
efforts of women’s patriotic associations 
to provide comforts for the sick and 
wounded sailors through the ambulance 
ship Solace were also sugg¢gsted as indi- 
cating channels through which Miss 
Gould’s generosity might be put in prac- 
tice without any special legislation. It is 
Secretary Long’s idea, cordially indorsed 
by Secretary Alger, that there are many ob- 
jects in connection with the war to which 
the attention of generously inclined wom- 
en may well be directed, chief among 
them being the need of auxiliary funds 
for the Army and Navy hospital system. 
If the contributions of women could be 
directed by concerted effort to securing 
additional ambulance vessels for the 
Army and Navy, such vessels to be 
changed into training-ships in time of 
peace, it is thought that this action would 
result in the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Juanita A. Phillips, the principal 
of Hephzibah Mrs. De Peyster 
Field's training institute for missionaries 


llouse, 


in Chicago, has resigned her position in 
order to minister to the spiritual needs of 
a congregation near Attleboro, Mass, 

The regular Baptist church has three 
Rev. Mary C. Jones, in 
Rev. 


ordained women 
the State of Washington, in 
Frances kK. ‘Tow usley, Iss}, and Rev. Edith 
Hill Booker, of Kansas, this year. 

In England, the subject of the Parochial 
Councils occupied the attention of the 
Lower House of Convocation on Feb. 27 
and 2s, The question of women's voting 
for members of the Parochial Councils 
the question of 


Iss2; 


raised no dissent, but on 
their eligibility a long debate ensued. 

When the resolution was reached, That | 
the elected councillors be male communi- 

eauts of the Chureh of England of full 

age,” Canon Durst gave notice that he 

would move that they substitute for that 

resolution, “That all members of the 

Council, whether ex oficio or elected, be 

communicant members of the Chureh of 

England of full age.” 

Canon Lightfoot moved the resolution, 
and hoped the House would retain the | 
word “male.” He knew well that when 
they looked at the work done by women 
in their parishes—work that no man could 
do—women might, en that score, claim a 
place on these Councils. But he submitted 
that the parish priest had abundant op- 
portunities for finding out the wishes of 
his women workers without admitting 
them to the Councils. And he confessed 
to some doubt as to whether the most 
truly feminine of their women workers 
would care to allow their names to be put 
up as standing for places on the Councils. 
It certainly would be a mistake to open 
the door to women, and then not get the 
very best on the Council. Then, if they 
did permit women to be members, there 
was no limit to the number of places on 
the Council that might be filled by women. 
If the Council were largely composed of 
women, would it have that high place in 
the estimation of the parish, and of public 
opinion, that they wished it to have? 

Canon Durst then moved his amend- 
ment. If they accepted it, the word 
“male” could then be brought in. 

Bishop Mitchinson: I second the amend- 
ment, with the detinite object of getting 
rid of the word *male.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Bishop of Shrewsbury wished to 
interpose at this point. He had received 
anote from the Bishop of Lichtield. who 
wished attention to be drawn to a petition , 
presented in the Upper House on Tues- 
day, by the Bishop of Llandaff: it was 
signed by eleven hundred women, and 
deprecated the action of the Upper House 
in excluding women from places on the 
Parochial Councils. These ladies com- | 
plained that, as churchwardens would be 
er officio members, and many ladies were 
churehwardens, it would be strange to 
exclude women from the number of elected 
members. Well, the resolution interfered | 
with no statutory right. Therefore, women | 
churchwardens would really be members, 
whatever this House might decide. Had 
this House now left it an open question 
whether women might be elected? 

The Prolocutor: By adopting Canon 
Durst’s proposal you have excluded (as 1 | 
think, rightly) the word “male.” There- | 
fore, it stands like this—that if any female | 
be elected on the Council she must be a! 
communicant. 

The Archdeacon of Maidstone said the 


amendment now became the resolution 
before the House, and he proposed to 
alter the last words to the following: 


“And that the elected councillors be 
males of full age.” 
The Archdeacon of Exeter seconded. | 


They were more likely to get to a satis- 


factory conclusion if they remembered 
the distinction between electors and 
elected. Noone here wished to exclude 


Women from being amongst the electors, 

but it was a different question whether 

they might be elected members. Nodoubt 

they had women as members of various | 
committees, and they did exceedingly 

useful work. But these committees were 

concerned with what he might call the 

departmental work of the Church: and he 

drew a distinction between that and the 

work of the Church in chief—the kind of 

work dene by Councils of He 

did net say the Councils do the 

governing work of the Ct 

that would come nearthat. And tl 
desirous of encouraging the work of 
women, they should 1 neourage a ten- 
deney which Women to forget 
kind of position which Scripture gave 
them. They were really concerned here 
with something very near akin to moral 
privciple. Noone could see the activity 
now going on amongst women—most 


excellent Women—withounut seeing the real 
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of St. Paul's 


He would remi 





y ae 
- mrst 


ofall, that the must important lay mem- | 


/ bers of any parish, the churchwardens, 


might be women, If that had been de- 
cided by law to be so, surely less impor- 
tant members might be of the same sex. 
This was not like women getting into the 
pulpit to preach. No one would be put on 
the Council as a preacher. A councillor 
would have te vote on practical matters 
about the administration of things in the 
patish in whieh they had an interest. In 
many parishes the largest contributors to 
the funds were ladies, and why they 
should be excluded from the Councils he 
could not see. So far from giving help on 
the question of female sutfrage, he did not 
think their action touched the matter in 
the smallest way. What they wished to 
decide was that those who took most 
interest in Church questions, and did most 
tor the furtherance of the Churei’s cause 
in a parish, might partake in the consid- 
eration of how matters should be directed. 
Very often they were the persons who 
would work most earnestly and heartily 
with the clergyman, They did not even 
ask that women should stand up and 
make speeches before their election. One 
heped the elections would be on a far 
quieter system than would call for any 
expressions of that sort. There were many 
country parishes where the number of 
eligible people was small, and some one or 
two ladies would be best for the work of 
the Council. To pass a rule preventing 
that would be a very great mistake. 
Canon Bright said he must, with great 
deference to the Dean of St. Paul's, pro- 
test against the idea that up to the present 
they had given any expression on this 
point. It was distinctly understood that 


this particular question was held over. . 


Then, as to the merits of the case, the 
Dean argued that because women might 
be churehwardens, members might feel 
themselves obliged to admit them to these 
Councils, although what they were now 
dealing with was not civil law, but the 
question of a new ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. It had been urged that women 
should be brought into the Councils be- 
cause women were the most devotional 
people, and the most faithful assistants of 
the clergy in the parishes. He trusted 
that that which might be true of some 
communions was not true of the English 
Chureh. He trusted most earnestly that 


aid on Councils. And also I have had 
facts set before me by ladies who write 
thus: ‘l own the whole parish, I present 
to the living, | keep up the school entirely 
at my own expense, and, if | did not 
“govern,’’ such and such things would 
happen.” And another: ‘I own the parish, 


l present to the living, lL am a church- | 


warden, and | teach a large class of men 
and boys.” 

“Tam much pleased with the amount 
of interest which the petition has excited, 
and the response made to it by my own 
sex, 
best women are so retiring, and object so 


Arehdeacon Sanford says that the} 


much to sit on councils and committees, | 


that an incumbent would not be able to | 
get the best sort of women; but let me | 


assure him that the best women are wak- 
ing up to a sense of public duty, and, 
much as they dislike councils and com- 
mittees, which are seldom either instrue- 
tive or amusing, they are anxious to do 
their part in watching over the interests 
of the community. 

“At any rate, we do not see why, if 
women were fit for parish community 
rights in ancient times, as Dr. Jessopp 
teaches us, they should now, in the nine- 
teenth century, be judged unworthy by 
the solemn vote of the Church authorities 
who depend so much upon their heip.” 

Almost at the same time that Convoca- 
tion was considering the question of wom- 
en on Parish Church Councils, the New 
Zealand Anglican Synod was considering 
the question of women voting for parish 
meetings. The champion of woman suf- 
frage in the New Zealand Parliament, Sir 
John Hall, had brought a motion before 
the Synod, which, if carried, would allow 
women to vote in parish meetings. The 
debate was long and animated, and most 
of the speakers were in favor of the meas- 
ure, including the Bishop of Melanisia, 
who said he had had experience of women 
voting in vestries, and nothing but good 
had come of it, and the Bishop of Christ- 
church, who said it seemed to him as if 


| they had been wafted from New Zealand 


they had not become a Church of women ' 


—but meant to be a Church of men. He 
trusted they would say in the Lord that 
there was no prerogative of piety on the 


side of women which men were to admit | 


fora moment, They must try to ensure 
that men should have the same responsi- 
bility in regard to the service of God 
which any woman could have. With all 
deference to the Dean—and differing from 
him he searcely knew where he stood—he 


must express his opinion that St. Paul | 


would certainly have advised that paro- 
chial councils should consist of men. 


The Archdeacon of Gloucester must say | 


that he thought it would be a great mis- 
take to exclude women from this respon- 
sible position. There were many ques- 
tions on which the clergyman would be 
glad to have the support of women mem- 
bers of the Council. 


to the Bosphorus as he listened tosome of 
the speakers. The franchise bill asked 
for had been enjoyed by women for five 
hundred years in the old country. Sir 
John Hall, in closing the debate, said that 
whatever might be the result that day, as 
sure as the sun would rise the measure 
would be passed ata future meeting of 
the Synod, and that soon. The vote stood: 
Ayes—Bishops, three; Clergy, tive; Laity, 
thirteen. Noes—Bishops, four; Clergy, 
fourteen; Laity, seven; and the Primate, 
who was in sympathy with the bill, de- 
clared the motion lost. 

A discussion of kindred purport took 
place in the Synod of the Diocese of 
Columbia, atits meeting in January, when 
& motion that would have enabled women 


| to vote on vestries was rejected by a small 


The Dean of Lichfield said the Bishop | 
of Lichtield had also mentioned to him 


this matter of the petition from women to 
the Upper House. The complaint of these 


eleven hundred women was that it would | 
be a retrograde movement to exclude their | 


sex from the Councils: and they con- 
sidered that the first blow at women’s 
rights was struck by the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. which laid down that the 
only aggrieved people to be listened to 
were their male parishioners, 

The amendment was passed. A show 
of hands was demanded, when 3? voted 
for and Is against the amendment of the 
Archdeacon of Maidstone. 


The Englishicoman’s Reriew says: 
Festina lente: such is the lesson of the 
debate in Convocation. Nature moves 


, slowly, and we cannot expect prejudices 


accumulated through many generations 
to vanish in one. However, we may see 
by speeches like those of the Dean of St. 
Paul's and Dean of Gloucester, that there 
are some in Convocation who think first 
of the right person in the right place, 

without question ef **male or female.” 
he Archdeacon of Exeter was right 
when he said that there was something 
behind that petition.” There was some- 
thiug behind it indeed, but not just what 
the Arehdeacon perhaps meant. There 
was behind it the fact that, in the paro- 
chial work which these Councils are in- 
tended to help. women are at the present 
time the initiaters, organizers, workers 
and money supporters, as often as men, 
—probably much oftener. No amount of 
on the part of the lady 


earnest endeavor 
hey wor Memorial togethe - 
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g that 
though she was backed by the most per- 
fect organization in existence—the organ- 
ization that has its centre in St. Martins- 
—vould have ina few short weeks 
together such a mass of signa- 
Women concerned in all branches 
rechial work iu all parts of the king- 
1. if there had not been the fact that 
these Women are themselves the **back- 
me" of very works. Not am- 
O, net political ut downright 
desire to see the work done in the best 
without other respect of persons 
‘f those whom leisure. capacity, and 
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majority. 

On the afternoon of April 10, at Spokane, 
Wash., a Congregational Council, of 
which Rev. Elvira Cobleigh, of Colfax, 
and Mrs. Mary DeVoe, of Whitman-Ells, 
were members, met to examine a woman 
candidate for ordination. The candidate, 
Miss Rosine M. Edwards, read a paper 
presenting her reasons for entering the 
gospel ministry and seeking ordination, 
and a full statement of her religious be- 
lief. This was followed by a careful ex- 
amination, conducted by the moderator, 
many questions being asked by other 
members of the council, 
satisfactorily. The council by unanimous 
vote decided to ordain the candidate. In 
the evening the church building was 
crowded. Rev. A. J. Bailey offered the 
invocation, Appropriate scriptures were 
read by Rev. E. J. Singer. President S. B. 
L. Penrose, of Whitman College, preached 
an able sermon on “The Life That Christ 
Gives.” The ordaining prayer was offered 
by Rev. J. Edwards, the other ministers 
uniting in the laying on of hands. The 
charge to the pastor was given in appro- 
priate words by Rev. Elvira Cobleigh. 
The Rev. T. W. Walters. who has known 
the candidate from childhood, extended 
the right hand of fellowship. Rev. H. H. 
Wikot. of Berkeley. Cal., delivered a very 
practical charge to the people. emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the pastor-elect was not 
an angel, therefore needed physical nour- 
ishment, appreciation, and the prayers of 
the people. Rev. F. B. Doane offered 
prayer, which was followed by the hymn, 
“Ye Christian Heralds, Go Proclaim,”’ and 
the benediction was offered by Miss Ed- 
wards, the pastor of Hillyard Congrega- 
tional Chureh, at which the ordination 
services were held. 

Miss Anna Downey lately gave two 
weeks to revival work in Frankfort. Ind. 
Says: ‘‘Scores were led to 
there was 3 noticeable spirit- 
re community.” 
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and ausweree | 


|} union with the 


| fact, as the mother of his children, his 


The advancement 


of woman is the advancement of progress 
and civilization. War is antagonistic, if 
not fatal, to both. We must not confound, 
either, this war with the war of the Revo- 
lution, which was undertaken in the de- 
fence of our own homes and _ territory, 
while now we are trying to maintain the 
rights of another race. When this great 
country became free and independent, we 
were able to offer a peaceful refuge for 
the oppressed of every country, and in 
doing this we have certainly done a great 
work, without being obliged to champion 
the cause of freedom in every land and 
for every nation. The cause of woman is 
the cause of peace—let us labor for both! 
A faithful admirer of your paper, 
(Mrs.) J. MUHLENBERG BAILEY. 
New York City, April 26, 189s. 


-_—--— 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


New York, Marcu 29, 189s. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a late issue of your paper! noteda 
letter from Egypt. I wondered that in it 
the writer did not say a word about 
woman as she was in old Egypt, and as 
her condition is in that land to-day. I 
spent some months of pleasure and study 
on the Nile, and this subject interested 
me greatly. 

Upon a beautiful obelisk in a temple at 
Karnak I saw inscribed the name and 
cartouche of Queen Hatshepsu, daughter 


women of rank, and, 
had their place in the House of Lords in 
person or by proxy. The gentlewoman 
also had her privileges; she could be a 


as peeresses, they 


| freeholder; could hold a feof by military 


tenure; could be judge or juror; could 
vote for knights of the shire and for mem- 
bers of Parliament; in certain cases could 


| be a member of guilds with men, besides 
| having guilds of her own, and had various 


other rights which are now withheld, 

History tells of Martia, the Queen of 
London, 320 Bb. C., whose able statutes 
outlived the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Norse invasions. These, the earliest laws 
of Great Britain, now 2,200 years old, were 
made by a woman. By Magna Charta 
women had a vote in the House of Lords, 

Women have ruled in India at times 
as legal regents of a kingdom during 
the minority of an heir. They have, as 
the records show, ruled vigilantly and 
wisely, and that, too, in spite of want of 
book knowledge or instruction, 

But space does not admit of my here 
telling one-half of the story. Sufficient, 
however, I have said to show what once 
was woman's position and her rights, 
She is now slowly recovering what has 
been taken from her stealthily or by force, 
and I, for one, believe that she has on her 
side the facts of ethnology, of history, the 
true intent of the laws, and the Scriptures 
themselves when these are correctly in- 


| terpreted. 


of Thotemes I. (B. C. 1600), the woman) 


who raised Egypt to the pinnacle of its 
highest greatness and made Thebes as a 
capital more glorious than Babylon or 
Nineveh. Her reign lasted twenty-one 
years, and was memorable for the energy 


Thank God! woman, even if but half- 
paid for her work, is to-day a factor and a 
force in modern society. True progress is 
impossible without her aid and without 
her vote, for the vote of the father alone 


| is not enough to rescue the children. 


of her administration and the prosperity | 


of her people. Egypt was then, as in 
earlier centuries, woman's paradise. Her 
distinetion, social and religious, was su- 
perior to that of her sex in any other part 
of the world. The mother was the bead 
of the family, the equal of father and 
brother: her husband was more a parlor 
boarder, a sort of prince consort, than 
anything else, while the children were 
ranked and classed as the mother’s. Dur- 
ing an engagement of marriage, which 
could last but one year, the gentleman 
always supplied his flancce with needful 
pocket money as well as tickets for all 
festivals, and he was not permitted to 


| flire with other girls, or to visit around 


promiscuously. 

The wife not only controlled all her own 
property and could engage in business for 
herself, but she also had a certain control 
over her husband's possessions. 
N. Y. Historical Society collection is an 
old Egyptian papyrus, which shows how 
extensive were the moneyed transactions 
of a certain female broker, and how much 
she charged for interest a Governor of a 
province, or even the King himself. But, 
with all these privileges, the wife had 
serious duties to perform, one of which 


In the | 





all the expenses of his funeral, such as the | 


embalming, the funeral feas*, 
seventy days of mourning ceremonies. 
Fifteen hundred dollars was oftea the cost 
of embalming a body properly. 

The religious Egyptian believed his 
ulterior happiness and bis everlasting 
divinities in the eternal 
world to be wholly dependent upon his 
preparations beforehand. and with these 
the wife had much to do. She was, in 
saviour and liberator: for none but a sor 
could pray for the father’s soul on its way 
to paradise. and she was entitled to and 
received his homage and loyal obedience. 
In those days the ray mare was the better 
horse,’ and she was treated accordingly. 
Of the nearly 30.000 husbands in this city 
who are “supported” by their wives. I 
wonder how many honor the partner who 
Stains them. 

I noted, when in Egypt. that in the 
hieroglyphs on temple walls. woman and 

e sacred serpent were sculptured not as 
symbols of health. 
divine woman was 


shade of the 
sacred tree and giving the water of life 
to the wandering soul on its way to th 
final assize. Thus among that ancient 
people women and goddess Were es- 
teemedas significantef good 


n the present life and beyond it. 


man's tempters but as 
life, and salvation. A 
delineated i in the 


sitting 











Coming down to a much later day, in 


Britain, we note that the old Celtic and 
eutonic customary laws left woman free. 
i that the liberties she now seeks to 


» 
elt eer }¢ 


4 


e 


obtain have been taken away from her in 
and 


England by gradual encroachment 
prejudicial legal interpretation. 


Under the feudal 


held courts. were summon Ss i 
service, and could be knighted: they held 
rit. earl, marshal. 


the office of high shberi 
high constable, high steward, high cham- 
berlain, and even the governorship of a 
royal castle; they could not only attain 
Office by inheritance, but might hold it by 
appointment. These, of course, were 





and the! 


We need, above all else, more social 
righteousness and a better industrial 
order; the mighty problem is how to save, 
inspire, and sanctify the actual working 
life of this sorrow-ridden world, how to 
create a just and righteous state, and how 
to readjust the relation of man to his fel- 
low. This can never be brought about 


‘until women have their every right and 


equity guaranteed to them, and become in 
reality our faithful and able co-workers in 
every field of honorable labor. 
J. C. PUMPELLY. 
> 3 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, regent of the State 
University of California, has in contem- 
plation, along with other vast building 
improvements for the university, the erec- 
tion and equipment of a building for the 
use of the mining department, to cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, For the 
immediate use of this department Mrs. 
Hearst has agreed to erect a temporary 
building at a cost of $12,500. 

The Chicago Collegiate Alumnz Asso- 
ciation recently adopted a resolution rec- 
ommending to the board of education 
to provide the same manual training 


ne : ‘ | course for girls in the public schools as is 
was to pay, if she survived her husband, ! 


given to the boys. 

The consolidation of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of New York with Columbia Univer- 
sity makes it an organie part of that in- 
stitution, and entitles its students to all 
the privileges which belong to the Uni- 
versity students. It will enable the grad- 
uating class this year, some forty-six 
young women, to wear the stately cap 
and gown of the great college. 

The Methodist Episcopal University at 
Wahpeton, N. D., is a flourishing institu- 
tion, with Dr. and Mrs. M. V. B. Knox at 


its head. The department of modern 
languages has been in charge of Mrs. 


Knox since its opening in 1892. Mrs. 
Knox graduated from the Methodist Col- 
lee, Montpelier, Vt., in 1869. Later she 
took the degree of bachelor of arts in 
Baker University, Baldin, Kan., and the 
degree of master of arts in Boston Uni- 
versity. Last year she completed a three 
years’ post graduate course and took the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. Mrs. Knox 
spent several years teaching in her native 
State, Vermont, and taught five years in 
Baker University. Kan. Concerning other 
interests with which Mrs. Knox is identi- 
ted, Mary A. Whedon writes in the Min- 
neapolis Journal: 

For eleven years she was president of 
the New Hampshire W. C. T. U., resign- 
ing when Dr. Knox removed to Wahpeton. 
N. D., to accept the presidency of the Red 
River Valley University. She was elected 
vice-president of the University in 1895, a 
position which she still holds. She isa 
distant cousin of Frances Willard, both 
having descended from the noted Hill 
family of Vermont, and, not unlike Miss 
Willard, she is a woman of broad interests 
and sympathies. She is an ardent club 
woman, and in her the lecal Book and 
Thimble Club at Wahpeton finds a valued 
helper. Sheis n charge of the depart- 
ment of reciprocity of the State Federa- 
tion, and is taking initial steps to start 4 
circulation of literature through the rural 
districts of the State which may be the 
beginning of circulating libraries for North 
Daketa. The State Suffrage Association 
finds in Mrs. Knox one of its most staunch 
supporters. In her the women of Nort 
Dakota have a warm friend, and the 


| Foung ladies in attendance at the univer- 
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sity an earnest counsellor and a loving 
guide. 

It is reported that the officials of Hamil- 
ton White College, at Lebanon, Mo., will 
have a new brick college building erected 
to the memory of Miss Willard, to be 
named and dedicated the Frances E. Wil- 
lard Hall, 

Miss Lenore Hilbert is one of the di- 
rectors of the Milwaukee College Endow- 
ment Association, and has also served as 
its president and secretary. This Associ- 
ation has a membership of 460, and has 
done much valuable work in promoting 
the educational interests of the commu- 
nity. Miss Hilbert has twice been presi- 
dent of the Alumnz Association of Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, and of the Sur- 
gical Ward Helpers of the Children’s Hos- 
pital, and she works in the ‘Fresh Air 
Ten,” and all other charities of the city. 


Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, assistant 
professor of literature at Chicago Univer- 
sity, has just been giving a course of lec- 
tures on “The Literature of the Eliza- 
bethan Period,” under the auspices of the 
Peripatetic Club of Minneapolis, Mrs. 
Crowe was the only American invited 
to assist in editing a series of eight 
volumes on ‘The Elizabethan Sonnet 
Cycles’ for Kegan Paul, of London, and 
she is now editing ‘‘King Lear’ for an 
edition of Shakespeare to be published by 
Blackie of Edinburgh. Mrs, Crowe gave 
numerous other addresses and talks while 
in Minneapolis. She lectured before the 
Kindergarten Association on the inherit- 
ance and conditions of the American child, 
and told the Minnesota branch of the Col- 
legiate Alumnz about “College Women 
Abroad.” , As one of the ten charter 
members of the Alpha Phi Society, she 
was warmly welcomed by the resident and 
University members, and spoke to them 
on Frances E. Willard, who was also a 
member of the Alpha Phi Society. The 
advantages of co-education were finely 
presented by Mrs. Crowe to the Collegiate 
Alumne Association. ‘I believe,’’ she 
said, “all things considered, that the 
finest type of men, and women, too, are 
these sent out by the co-educational col- 
leges. They are self-poised and strong.” 
While Mrs. Crowe does not believe in 
courses for women, she endorses a wide 
range of electives, and mentioned in this 
connection the course offered in Chicago 
University by Professor Talbot on house- 
keeping in its hygienic aspects. Such in- 
struction is needed, but should be taken, 
whether by men or women, as a result of 
their free choice. F. M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tne HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Levin Carnac. 
New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This is a realistic French novel, witha 
decidedly reformatory tendency. The 
volume is published in Paris under the 
title of ‘‘Le Soutien de Famille,” and in 
London as “The Bread-Winner.”’ Its de- 
sign is to show the folly of the conven 
tional idea that upon the eldest son de- 
pends the special duty of representing the 
father after his decease and the special 
dignity of representing “the family.” 
The whole atmosphere of the story is 
French; the characters, surroundings, and 
plot are all unlike our own. ‘The father 
commits suicide to ‘save the honor of his 
family.” The eldest son is educated at 
the cost of the widow and younger chil- 
dren to engage in literature and official 
life, without the money, talent, or force 
of character necessary for success. The 
result is a series of failures, the man sink- 
ing lower and lower, until he disap- 
pears in Cochin-China to the relief of all 
concerned. The pitiless revelation which 
the story makes of corruption in social 
life and decadence in political ideals is 
sad, and would seem exaggerated, had 
not the recent judicial assassination of 
Dreyfus and persecution of Zola, with 
previous Panama scandals, prepared us for 
anything in that line. A so-called ‘‘Re- 
public,” without honesty or honor or 
fixed political principle, gravitates inevi- 
tably towards military despotism. Rome 
had its Cesar, the first and second French 
Revolutions their Napoleons. Yet those 
figures seem almost heroic, compared 
with the civil and military pretenders 
who now deceive and rob the country 
with the approval of the mob of Paris. 
Daudet, like Zola, has dared to expose 
social and political infamies. Let us hope 
that they will arouse a moral reaction. 
The story is interesting and admirably 
translated. It is far superior to those of 
Balzac and Zola. H. B. B. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks, of Cleve- 
land, O., has opened a crusade against the 
gambling tolerated by the officials of that 
city. Mr. Banks was a good sutfragist 
when he lived in Massachusetts, and is 
still an advocate of righteousness in his 
new home. 

Out of the eighty-four women admitted 
to the St. Louis Insane Asylum last year, 
sixty-eight were from domestic service. 
The list shows one clerk, one factory hand, 
one music teacher, one saleswoman, two 
seamstresses, one tobacco stemmer, six 
women with no occupation, twenty-two 
unknown and sixty-eight domestic ser- 
vants. 


The National W. C. T. U. Convention 
this fall will be held at St. Paul, Minn., 
instead of at Los Angeles, Cal. In view 
of the exceptionally important business 
to be transacted this year, it was felt that 
the convention should be held in a more 
central place than on the Pacific Coast, 
and the California women generously 
relinquished their claim. 

‘“‘Many years ago,”’ says Bishop Whip- 
ple, of Minnesota, “I was holding a ser- 
vice near an Indian village camp. My 
things were scattered about in the lodge, 
and when I was going out I asked the 
chief if it was safe to leave them there 
while I went to the village to hold a 
service. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘perfectly safe. 
There is not a white man within a hun- 
dred miles! ”’ 

Ata recent debate by law students at 
the Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C., on the question, **That women 
should have equal suffrage with men,” 
the judges, C. B. Landis, R. E. Burke and 
John A. McDowell, decided in favor of 
the affirmative. The speakers for the af- 
firmative were Messrs. K. J. Daniels of 
Virginia, Snow of Utah and W. A. Rill, 
and on the negative, Messrs. W. M. Elli- 
son, J. G. Harris and 8. H. Jacobs. 

Miss Marshall Saunders, the author of 
“Beautiful Joe,” is writing a novel, the 
scene of which is laid on the picturesque 
shores of the Bay St. Marie, in western 
Nova Scotia, whose people have preserved 
the customs, habits of thought and relig- 
ious practices of their Acadian ancestors. 
Miss Saunders having spent a summer 
among them, entering freely and sympa- 
thetically into their life, has embodied 
her information in a romance of the pres- 
ent-day Acadia, 

“Of course the women shouldn’t vote, 
they don’t know enough to do that kind 
of business,” said a Second Warder on 
election day. And then he hustled down 
to “save his country.”” Not getting a 
chance to sell his vote for a dollar, he 
went into a booth, but came out without 
his ticket. He was sent back after it. 
“Did you put a cross over either ticket?’ 
“No.” “Did you put across before any 
of the names on either ticket?” ‘‘No.”’ 
“Then you have not voted,” said the 
chairman. ‘Well,’’ answered the now 
thoroughly disgusted sovereign, ‘‘there 
is the ballot; you can fix it any d—— way 
you please.”” And he started for home, 
to assert again his superiority.—Charlotte 
(Mich.) Tribune. 

Louise Ménard, the girl who stole a roll 
at Chiteau Thierry, and whom all the 
French papers have been talking about, 
has been brought up to Paris and given 
employment at the editorial offices of the 
Fronde, the daily paper edited in Paris 
entirely by women. Louise Ménard, with- 
out work, and for two days without food 
for herself, her mother, and her infant 
child (who had never known a father), 
stole a roll. The baker prosecuted her, 
and the court decided that, under the 
influence of hunger, in sight of the suf- 
ferings of those she loved, any mortal here 
below in her place would have done the 
same thing, and that it behooved her 
judges to be compassionate. So they re- 
leased her. Forthwith there fell down 
upon her, so soon as the tale was known, 
from the good people of France, some of 
whom are still left, in spite of the tradi- 
tion to the contrary, gifts of over two 
thousand francs, at the sight of which 
Louise Ménard “saw blue,’”’ as the French 
say —something far removed from the 
blues. The president of the court also 
received letters of sympathy for her ‘‘from 
Canada and the provinces.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


STATE oF Onto, Ciry oF ToLEepe, } 
Licas CouNTY, ‘ 
Frank J. CueNeEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
| Cueney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
Oxeé Hunprep Do.uaks for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s Catarnu CURE. 
Frank J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D., 1886. 
foe 4 
Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. Curney & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


$3. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman's JournaL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—* Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 





-_-- —_—— 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


To miss a train is always a disappoint- 
ment, and when a young girl unused to 
travel finds herself stranded in a strange 
town, with six hours to wait and no know- 
ing when she will arrive at her destina- 
tion, the situation is truly forlorn. 

So it was with an anxious face and a 
sinking heart that Lois Duncan stepped 
off the train at Lawrence and walked into 
the station. To her surprise it was full of 
women and girls, nice-looking ones, too, 
all laughing and talking together in the 
most cheerful way. What could it be? 
Lois sat down in a corner and watched 
with interest the comings and goings of 
the throng. Nearly all had on purple 
badges, and several with white ribbons 
seemed to be managing things. From the 
window Lois could see carriage after car- 
riage driven up, filled, and whirled away. 

For awhile the excitement of it all in- 
terested her, but soon a homesick feeling 
took possession. She alone of all that 
crowd was without a friend and a place to 
go. She felt on the outside, and before 
she knew it the tears were falling fast. 
Almost imperceptibly the waiting-room 
had become empty, and the only sound to 
be heard was the monotonous tick of the 
telegraph in an adjoining room. Suddenly 
the door opened, and a fresh-faced, 
stylishly -dressed young lady came in. 
She looked round rather hesitatingly, and 
then, advancing towards Lois, said, ‘“Par- 
don me, but are you one of the delegates?” 

“Not that I know of,’’ answered Lois, 
smiling through her tears. “What are 
they delegates to? Do tell me. I have 
been longing to know.” 

“They are King’s Daughters, and this is 
our annual convention. I promised to 
come down with the dog-cart and take 
some of them to their stopping places. 
But I guess I’m too late. I thought surely 
you were one.” 

“No, Lam only an unlucky girl who has 
missed her train and has six hours to put 
in in this place.” 

“Six hours! you poor child. What will 
you do with yourself? I'll tell you. Get 
into the cart with me and I’ll show you 
our town.”’ 

“Oh! you are too kind,” said Lois. ‘I 
wouldn't like to put a stranger to so much 
trouble.”’ 

“Pshaw, that’s nothing. I came here 
to get a delegate. You'll have to step 
into the breach. Come, is this your bag?” 

Before she could get her breath Lois 
found herself spinning along with her 
new-found friend, her tears dried and her 
troubles all forgotten. Their little pony 
was a good traveller, and soon took in the 
length and breadth of the busy little city. 
Then they went up to the university, 
whose stately buildings adorned a high 
hill near by. By the time it had been 
thoroughly investigated it was high noon, 
and nothing would satisfy this energetic 
young hostess but that Lois should come 
home with her to dinner. Lois rather 
demurred at this, but her objections were 
thrown to the winds and she was forced 
to obey. The home to which they drove 
was modest without, but dainty and even 
luxurious within. Every attention that 
lifelong friends could have bestowed upon 
her was showered on Lois, and when train 
time came it was with real regret on both 
sides that they parted. 

“T shall never, never forget your kind- 
ness,” said Lois. “If all King’s Daugh- 
ters are like you, I shall want to join right 
away. ‘I was a stranger and ye took me 


HUMOROUS. 


| Where are cable-cars mentioned in the 
| Bible? When Paul went before Agrippa. 


Where is electricity mentioned in the 
Bible? When Noah saw the ark-light on 
Ararat. 


Betting ten dollars never yet proved 
how far a frog could jump; but it has 
proved who is a fool. 


Naming a battle-ship George Washing- 
ton is all right, but could a ship with that 
name lie at anchor?—Albany Argus. 


In all crises this nation has two great 
sustaining forces—its sense of honor and 
its sense of humor.—Chicago Record. 


Twickenham—I saw Rambler to-day, and 
he was telling me about his baby. Mrs. 
Twickenham—Can the baby talk? Twick- 
enham—No. Mrs. Twickenham—Did you 
ask him? Twickenham—No. But he didn’t 
repeat anything the baby said.— Harlem 
Life. 

Mrs. Brown—I see in the paper that 
they won't allow any man to enlist who 
can’t read and write the English language. 

Mr. Brown — Write the English lan- 
guage? Gracious! Are they only going 
to take college professors and a few liter- 
ary men?—Jlarper’s Bazar. 

Playing for safety.—‘“I guess,” said 
Maud, thoughtfully, “that 1 won’t play 
anything but classical music hereafter.” 
“But a great many people don’t enjoy it,”’ 
replied Mamie. ‘i know it. But they 
have to say it’s good, becau-e they don’t 
know whether I make mistakes or not.’’— 
Washington Star. 








ADEH AND HEART. 

“I suffered with neuralgia,in the head 
and palpitation of the heart, and I also 
had fainting spells. The medicines I tried 
failed to cure me until | began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, This medicine cured 
me and now I am entirely well.” Mrs, 
Etrripa V. CALLIsterR, 223 W. Fifth 
Street, South Boston, Mass. 

Hoon’s PILts are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver tonic. Gentle, reliable, 
sure. 

——-_~o-_—_ 


FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. Tur Brest Birrupay 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELkus, 196 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 











The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 





The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world, 
Comfortand satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 
Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 
Hours for Bathers. 
Lapies—From 8 A. M, to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





FiTcHBURG RAILROAD 7uxNet 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

+Stop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 








in.’ ’’—Josephine Osmond, in Forward. 


sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Nov. 15, 1897. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Oe Director. 

Special Summer Session 

Of five weeks during July and Aug- 


ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to.see the : ::: 














Faelten System of Fundamental 

Training —. 
in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 


STEINERT B’LD'G, ~- 162 Boylston St. 


CChauncy-Halt nop 

72Ko 

School... ¢* 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31, 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 








284 DARTMOUTH ST. 





Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 

SCHOOL OF 2riz,2si.5, g.cone 

EXPRESSION pression, etc, 'S. s° ‘Curry. 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 3 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Cpaned 9th month, 4th, ie. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and 
For ful articulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Tyonertvenio St 
’ ifteenth year. 
Girls’ Classical School. cootember 22nd. 1806, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S 
courses, Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
me 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
sou graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel. ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement, Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
tion to combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 








Hawaii's Story 


By HAWALI’s QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U.S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 


By Epwakp 8. ELLs, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00, 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARKIETTE R. SHATTUCK, 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


Stories of the American Revolution 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures ir 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By Grace BARTON ALLEN, 
12mo, cloth, 250 pp., illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 


The Lady of the Violets 


By FRANK West ROLuLins. New Edition. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 


The District School asI t Was 

By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy Spee Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 
$1.25. 

Dreams in Homespun 

By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whitls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 

boxed, $1.50. 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M. DovGLas. Cloth, $1.50, 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”) By VirGinta FP 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Only 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50 

Queer Janet 
By Grace Le Baroy, author of ‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. IlJustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN Suirvey. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Bostom 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 













be must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may 
continue te send it t payment is made, and 
collect the whele amount, whether the paper Is 
taken from the office or net. 
Any pe 1 whe takes a paper regularly 
the post«<ttice—whether directed to his 
r another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








ONE QUESTION AT A TIME. 

Great harm has been done in the past 
and is likely to be in the future by coup- 
ling important questions, which never 
ought to be combined. While the adop- 
tion of a department of franchise by 
the W. C. T. U. has opened the eyes of 
thousands of worthy women interested in 
the prohibition cause to the injustice of 
their disfranchisement, and their need of 
the ballot in order to make their opinions 
effective, it has also roused to active oppo- 
sition many thousand men with votes, 
who fear that woman suffrage will mean 
an attempt to suppress the liquor traffic 
by the votes of a minority of men recn- 
forced by a majority of women. In other 
words, an overwhelming phalanx of oppo- 
sition has been organized and solidified 
by capital and appetite combined with in- 
herited prejudice and stolid conservatism. 

The true course for suffragists to pur- 
sue is absolutely to ignore every extrane- 
ous question, and whenever one is brought 
into the discussion, to say: “‘No subject 
except equal rights, however important, 
has any place on the woman suffrage 
platform, whether moral, religious, or 
political.” Among women, as among men, 
there are many minds: they are catho- 
lics, protestants and agnostics; democrats, 
republicans and prohibitionists; advocates 
of war and peace, friends of free silver 
and believers in gold standard, free-trad- 
ers, protectionists, and advocates of sin- 
gle tax. Men and women who believe in 
equal suffrage, of all shades of opinion on 
other subjects, have equal rights on our 
platform, but have no right to air their 
respective isms there. On only one sub- 
ject are we agreed, viz., on the right of 
every woman, as a citizen of a representa- 
tive government, to every power and priv- 
ilege accorded to men. 

While, therefore, at other times and on 
proper occasions, we express our opinions 
on all public questions, as woman suffrag- 
ists we should decline to express opinions 
except on equal suffrage for women. 
What we demand is the right of every 
citizen, man or woman, to express at the 
polls opinions on all subjects. We do not 
know, and no one can wisely predict, what 
any body of voters will do with the ballot 
when they get it. Our Irish fellow citi- 
zens are devoted Catholics, and regard the 
Pope as an infallible religious teacher. 
It might be supposed that they would side 
with Catholic Spain and be controlled by 
the pacific counsels of the Holy Father. 
On the contrary, they organize regiments 
and enlist with enthusiasm to eject Spain 
from Cuba and Porto Rico, just as in 1861, 
after mobbing the abolitionists, they 
fought bravely to suppress the slavehold- 
ers. 

As to the effect of great social and po- 
litical changes, we cannot draw hasty con- 
clusions. There is in human nature a 
great deal of what Wendell Phillips used 
to call “glorious inconsistency.” In view 
of that fact, let us beware of complicating 
our just claim with any other reform, how- 
ever sacred. Let us welcome every ally, 
even if he differs absolutely from ourselves 
on all questions but woman's enfranchise- 
ment. Let us oppose every man or Wo- 
man who favors the continued political 
subjection of women, even if he be on 
every other subject of our own household 
of faith. H. B. B. 





THE WAR AND THE COLLEGE GIRLS. 

Boston University held a mass-meeting 
last week to stir up the patriotism of 
the students of the theological, medical 
and liberal arts departments. It was 
originated and carried out to its success- 
ful conclusion by the young women of the 
college. The chief speaker was Miss 
Lucy Burke Whittier. She is a member 
of the senior class of the college, 
and is also the only woman who is at 
present an accredited regular student of 
the Theological School. She said: 

Boston stands for liberty, and the 
women of this University are for liberty, 
not for Americans alone, but for all 
human beings who have been endowed 
with the great blessing of life—for the 
stranger and the foreigner—for such lib- 
erty as our gallant sailors fought for under 
Dewey before Manila. 

She was enthusiastically applauded. 
Josiah Dearborn of the Law School and 
Harry Edwin Milnes of the Theological 
School spoke in the same strain. Miss 


Sadie Hanley of the junior class offered 
the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote: 


Whereas, our country is now engaged ina 
just and righteous war against Spain for the 
purpose of liberating the Cuban people from 
Spanish misrule and oppression ; and 


Whereas, it is a war for liberty, such as | 
our forefathers waged for their independence | 
| 


in 1776: be it 
Resolred, by the students of the College of 
Liberal Arts of Boston University: 
1. That we heartily endorse the true states- 
manship and policy pursued by our Presi- 
dent from the beginning and during this 
crisis, retlecting honor on the great republic. 
». That we, as students of this University, 
hold ourselves in readiness to act in this 
crisis by rendering material and practical 
support as our countrymen require. 
3. That we send our commendation and 
sympathy to those true patriots who have 
offered and given their lives for the country’s 
|-honor, and especially to the brave men of 
| the Asiatic squadron who have won so glo- 
| rious a victory under the skilful leadership 
ofthe heroic commodore, George Dewey. 

4. That we hereby express our hope for 
| that time when all nations of the earth shall 

be at peace upon the basis of life, liberty and 
| the pursuit of happiness. 

In the last resolution all Boston Univer- 
sity women, young and old, will concur. 

On motion of Miss Sarah MacCormack, 
| it was voted to secure a flag to float over 
| the college building on Somerset Street 
till the war is over, and to be kept after- 
| wards in remembrance of the patriotism 
| of the B. U. women of 1898. 

At Cornell, nearly all the 2,000 students, 
| including 400 girls, crowded the largest 
auditorium on the campus to express 
their willingness to support President 
McKinley. Among the speakers was Miss 
Gail Laughlin, who won fame at Cornell’s 
intercollegiate debate against Pennsylva- 
nia. In a stirring address, she said the 
patriotism of women was not surpassed 
by that of the men, and that the women 
were ready to give up the lives of those 
they loved for their country. Amid great 
cheering the following was adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the students of Cornell 
| University, representing every State and 
| Territory, do hereby tender to his Excel- 
lency, the President of the United States, 
our hearty sympathy and support in all that 
he has done or may do. 

Similar action has been taken in many 
other colleges. 

No doubt in the colleges, as elsewhere, 
women are divided in opinion; but those 
who dissent do not express their feeling 


so conspicuously. A. 8. B. 
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MR. GARRISON’'S REJOINDER. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

If my expression on Women and War 
has served no other purpose, it has 
brought to light in the Woman’s JOURNAL 
evidences of women’s protests against the 
declaration of war, which had else been 
unnoticed in its columns. Since its pub- 
lication, new light has come to me in con- 
sequence, and gratifying facts have pre- 
sented themselves which it is a delight to 
acknowledge. Mrs. Ward was not with- 
out earnest companions of her sex. Espe- 
cially would I mention Mrs, Kilvert, of 
Washington, D. C., secretary of the Na- 
tional Relief Association for Cuba, who 
issued a stirring and admirable petition 
against the cruel and needless resort to 
arms. And Miss Hulda B. Loud, of the 
Rockland Independent, has uttered her 
brave and continuous dissent, redoubled 
rather than intermitted, since the evil 
course was entered upon. 

For the belated publication of the Reso- 
lutions of the Local Council of the Women 
of Rhode Island, and the letter from the 
Woman’s National Council of the United 
States in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, we are 
doubtiess indebted to the present discus- 
sion. Their sentiments are excellent, and, 
if unflinchingly adhered to now, when 
their application is demanded, I shall wel- 
come any confusion that may come to me 
from my seeming undervaluation of wo- 
man’s part in the civilized protest against 
the inception of the present strife. 

The courteous and considerate reply of 
Mrs. Lincoln to my strictures on her 
poem calls for frank recognition and 
atonement. As Miss Blackwell has pointed 
out, I did overlook the quotation marks 
to the lines regarding the Maine, which I 
cited as the sentiment of Mrs. Lincoln. 
On again reading her verses, although I 
think they will suggest resentful feelings 
to the casual reader, as they did to me, I 
am convinced that her spirit and purpose 
were in the interest of the President’s 
peaceful policy, and trust she will accept 
my apology and exonerate me from in- 
tentional misrepresentation. 

Before leaving the poetical side of the 
controversy, let me credit Miss Minna 
Smith, of the Evening Transcript, for her 
fine, womanly plea for the unfortunate 
Queen mother of Spain, and Miss Katrina 
Trask, in The Advocate of Peace, with her 
humane verses on ‘‘The Logic of War.” 
I have also to acknowledge private letters 
from approving women readers of the 
JouRNAL, and wish they had felt moved 
to make their expression public. 

In the published rejoinders to my letter, 
excepting that of Mrs. Lincoln, I find only 
confirmation of the spirit which I dep- 
recated. Miss Blackwell’s comment on 
the jury in the Bram case, as compared 
with a jury of women, was apt and just. 
To their shame be it said, it was a jury of 
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men who, in excitement and unseemly 
haste, forced the declaration of war. But 
her unfairness and that of others, in 
attempting to discredit my arguments 
because I hold non-resistant views, is 
apparent. That point is neither perti- 
nent nor forcible. I based my article upon 
no such grounds. How foolish to begin a 
discussion with a premise which is not 
accepted by the disputant! I waive the 
question of the rightfulness of taking 
human life, or of the responsibility for 
murder legally performed without per- 
sonal malice, to be rewarded by national 
glorification, as compared with individual 
assassination with its penal menaces, I 
take my stand absolutely upon the com- 
mon ethical ground of my indignant crit- 
ics. They are entitled to be measured by 
their own yardstick, not mine. 

The gist of the controversy is this: Our 
nation is waging a cruel and unequal war 
against impoverished and enfeebled Spain. 
Its unjustifiable nature is attested by the 
protests of the women to which attention 
has been called. The President and the 
members of Congress whose reputation 
and humanity are most respected, were 
against it. Demagoguism and partisan- 
ship overruled them. As was graphi- 
cally and truthfully described by “Champ” 
Clark, of Missouri, ‘My Republican 
friends, we took you by the scruff of the 
neck and dragged you into it, and that 
will be the verdict of history.” 

The United States is the aggressor. The 
statement of George S. Merriam, of 
Springfield, who now proclaims that we 
should ‘‘give our support to the war, not 
merely passive acquiescence, but by 
throwing our hearts and hopes into the 
struggling—by aiding, enduring, wishing, 
praying for the success of the United 
States against Spain,’’ will surely be ac- 
cepted as a moderate one. His self-stulti- 
fication does not affect the truth of these 
weighty words: 

The core of the mistake was that we 
forced war on Spain when she was trying 
to satisfy us. The whole course of the 
Spanish Government for the half year we 
have been sharply pressing her has been 
in the direction of meeting our requests 
and ameliorating the condition of Cuba. 
The only point she has absolutely refused 
to yield was her nominal sovereignty over 
the island. Everything short of this she 
has conceded, or would have conceded 
under peaceful but firm persuasion. But 
can any one soberly believe that if our sole 
motive had been the best good of the 
Cubans—and of Americans and Spaniards, 
too, for after all these are of some account 
-—we should have precipitated war as we 
have done? Pity for the reconcentrados 
has weighed with us, but how have we 
shown our pity? We gave halfa million 
dollars to feed them; then we spent $50, - 
000,000 in getting ready to fight; and now 
we are planning to borrow $500,000,000 for 
the cost of the actual fighting. We could 
have feasted all the reconcentrados in 
Cuba for a year for the money we spent 
for war before a shot had been fired. We 
protested against the wholesale murder of 
the innocent, and our redress is by in- 
augurating a fresh course of wholesale 
murder. We say we will make Spain re- 
linquish Cuba because she never will 
govern it satisfactorily. And have we any 
clear prospect, any reasonable hope, that 
we can govern it well, or that it is capable 
of successful self-government? What we 
do know is that we are annexing to our 
body politic an open sore. Call it annexa- 
tion or not, we are making ourselves per- 
manently responsible for a population 
which is wholly unfit for the conditions 
of American political life. 

The indictment is complete and tre- 
mendous. It disposes of the hollow and 
transparent subterfuge that altruistic rea- 
sons governed the decision of the Govern- 
ment. Already the people who were in 
grief for the starving reconcentrados are 
conniving at a blockade that shall keep 
food from all Cubans. They hail with 
delight the news that hundreds of inno- 
cent Spaniards who had no part in bring- 
ing on the conflict have been blown to 
atoms or sunk in the ocean by Admiral 





Dewey’s guns. Because of oppression in 
Cuba, far off and peaceful islands in the 
Pacific are to suffer the scourge of war. 
A great city is to be shelled and its inhab- 
itants mercilessly destroyed by way of 
vicarious atonement. 

To-day the Maine is almost forgotten; 
the famished refugees in Havana com- 
mand little thought, while the glory of 
carnage and the lust of territory usurp 
public interest. Under cover of philan- 
thropy the theft of Hawaii bids fair to be 
completed. Military and naval greatness 
looms up as the dream of the Great Re- 
public. Debts, social demoralization, a 
future when the livelihood of the masses 
shall be still more precarious and their 
dangerous rebellion more marked, and 
political villany, as exemplified in Penn- 
sylvania under Quay, and in New York 
under Croker, shall find fuller fruition. 
And in the South, barbarities worthy of 
Spain in the days of Torquemada are lost 
sight of in this delirium of war and glory. 

The reply of Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw 
embodies exactly the spirit and philoso- 
phy which Iintended to reprobate. It is 
such reasoning that makes war possible 
and accounts for the perpetuation of 
methods that are as incompatible with 
Christianity as burglary or arson. The 
sentiments carry their own antidote and 
answer. It is quite another thing with 
Mrs. Spencer’s earnest arraignment. She 
is a moralist and teacher of ethics, a la- 
borer for social reform and enlighten- 
ment, yet her shifting standpoint is be- 
wildering, and her casuistry worthy of 
the legal profession. She dreaded the 
war and deprecated its inception. She 
states in good round terms her conviction 
that it might have been averted, and rec- 
ognizes the inevitable curses that will 
follow it. She knows the nature of the 
forces that dictated the brutal act of Con- 
gress in precipitating action. But, now 
that the time is past, she thinks it a hurt 
to the moral interests of the nation to 
condemn the creatures who brought it 
about! In other words, what was a burn- 
ing truth a month ago must be stifled 
now in the interest of morality! What 
logic and what ethics! 

A wrong, then, is only to be fought in 
anticipation! Consummated, it is to be 
accepted in silence, and in its shadow one 
should rest, because some well-inten- 
tioned persons have approved the conspir- 
acy! Upon those premises one could 
defend the violation of every command in 
the Decalogue. It is a repetition of the 
reproach against abolitionists for faithful 
dealing with respectable abettors of the 
slave system. A truth knows no change 
of season, and if it were wrong to begin 
the fight it is no less wrong to keep it up. 
As a moralist Mrs. Spencer has nothing 
to do with the results, which neither she 
nor any one else can foresee. Her testi- 
mony now, when it is truly needed, would 
have the weight of a score of previous 
protests. “Stop doing wrong” is the 
gospel that makes one covet a pulpit for 
the privilege of preaching. It is time to 
stand in the daylight and not sit passively 
in the shadow. 

My sympathies go to the boy whose 
mistaken sentiments of patriotism kept 
back the wholesome enlightenment that 
should have made him ashamed of enthu- 
siasm in the present issue. Equal respect 
could be demanded for the false idea of 
honor cherished by an Indian youth set- 
ting out on the warpath after scalps, or 
for that of the scion of a Kentucky family 


' whose laudable allegiance to it made him 


eager for the vendetta. What an oppor- 
tunity lost to suggest a higher ideal to 
the unformed mind, for applied Chris- 
tianity to put the figure of Jesus Christ 
above that of General Lee! 

I submit that my respondents have not 
touched the substance and marrow of my 
article, clever and adroit as they have 
been in discussing extraneous points and 





prejudicing the case by emphasizing a 
private conviction of mine that has no 
place in this controversy. The device 
must not be allowed to draw off attention 
from the main point. I reaffirm, there- 
fore, with emphasis, that everywhere the 
heart and conscience of women should be 
stirred to the depths by this unmanly and 
aggressive attack by a strong nation upon 
a weak one, in spite of the cloak of altru- 
ism with which it is vainly attempted to 
hide the true import of the war. 

In conclusion I can best express my 
own feelings by borrowing the words of 
John Bright, drawn furth by the Crimean 
war. After depicting the horror of the 
battlefield, he says: 

“This is war,—every crime which hu- 
man nature can commit or imagine, every 
horror it can perpetrate or suffer; and 
this it is which our Christian Government 
recklessly plunges into, and which so 
many of our countrymen at this moment 
think it patriotic to applaud! You must 
excuse me if I cannot go with you. I 
will have no part in this terrible crime. 
My hands shall be unstained with the 
blood which is being shed. The necessity 
of maintaining themselves in office may 
influence an administration; delusions 
may mislead a people; Vattel may afford 
a law and a defence; but no respect for 
men who form a government, no regard 
I have for ‘going with the stream,’ and no 
fear of being deemed wanting in patriot- 
ism, shall influence me in favor of a policy 
which, in my conscience, I believe to be 
as criminal before God as it is destructive 
of the true interest of my country.” 

WILiiAM LLoyp Garrison. 





THE WAR JUSTIFIED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mr. Garrison’s recent plea for peace is 
very warlike, and will probably stir up a 
storm of protests in regard to its direct 
accusations; therefore, if I may say a 
word, I will rather dwell upon the princi- 
ples involved, and the need of careful dis- 
crimination as to the facts. “Circum- 
stances alter cases.”” I, for one, should 
expect to find your readers almost unani- 
mous in favor of war, under the present 
conditions, and this on the very ground 
that they are reformers who seek peace 
through righteousness, knowing that 
nothing is settled until it is settled right. 

It is true that we have not been think- 
ing of war or preparing for it, and we 
have been wont to assume that there 
could be no further necessity for our doing 
so. But now for some time there has been 
a conviction growing in our minds that 
there is at least one exception to the rule 
that no foreign power will interfere with 
us if we behave ourselves. Since we began 
to be a nation, Spain has been always a 
cause of injury and trouble to us, through 
her misgovernment of neighboring terri- 
tory, and in the case of Cuba the evil has 
lasted and increased unto this day To 
take a single item of our long account 
with her, there is the continual importa- 
tion of yellow fever from Cuban ports, 
which has caused us much expense, and 
anxiety, and loss of life. All medical and 
sanitary authorities agree that it is a dis- 
ease engendered by dirt, and that it rages 
in Cuba because under Spanish rule the 
towns are filthy, with no sewerage, and 
there is no effort to drain the swamps, 
which are pestilential in the rainy season. 
Add to this the narrow policy which has 
sought to make trade flow in unnatural 
channels for the profit of Spanish mer- 
chants and officials, and has laid special 
duties upon American traders. Add, also, 
the fact that under the intolerable taxa- 
tion and tyranny of Spanish rule Cuba 
has been a centre of revolt, smouldering 
and breaking out alternately, for many 
years; and that we, as a nation, have nec- 
essarily become more and more involved 
in its troubles. Hence follow endless 
provocations, insults to our flag, outrages 
upon our citizens, tragedies like that of 
the Virginius, which almost forced us into 
fighting, during the Ten Years’ War. 

The latest struggle is the most desperate 
of all, and most prolific of horrors, being 
signalized by a deliberate scheme to de- 
populate the island by “concentrating” 
and starving to death old men, women, 
and children, whose cries came up to us 
in vain through many months, so deter- 
mined was our Government not to be 
Cuba’s keeper. 

And yet we are and have been Cuba’s 
keeper; we have kept her from gaining 
freedom in the past. Professor Hart, who 
teaches history in Harvard University, 
says that until a few weeks ago he 
thought that this country had not suffi- 
cient interest in Cuba to warrant armed 
intervention, but when he began to look 
carefully into the matter he saw things 
differently. He found that in 1822-26, 
when all Spanish colonies on the main- 
land had revolted or were revolting, and 
Cuba was likely to succeed with the rest, 
the United States interfered in behalf of 
Spain. Our slavocratic rulers were afraid 
that independent Cuba would abolish 
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FEMALE FILOSOFY. 











A great deal in a nutshell—Fran- 
ces Willard. Whoever will take it 
Ww will read itand be convinced— 
Mother Stewart. The same style 


as “Samantha Allen’s” books—Her- 
ald and Presbyter. Unsolicited, Rev. H. 8. Boyd, 
Bellaire, O., after examining a copy, writes: “When 
I saw the name, FEELIX PEELE, and the spel- 


ling, FILOSOFY. it excited my curiosity. I really 
expected something good. Bro, Feelix, it is away 
beyond my expectation, When a man expects 
something good and gets something far better than 
expected, he is not only satisfied but delighted. 





If you want a good laugh, get it. If you want 
something bright for your W. C. T. U. meeting, get 
it. If you want to interest your children in a right- 
eous cause. getit. If you want to convert a friend 
to woman suffrage, get it. If you want to shame 
out the opponents of equal rights, do not fail to 


have them read it.— Vandelia Varnum in the W. C. 
T. U. column of The Corner Stone, 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Third edition: 9th thousand; 50 chapters, 50 
illustrations, 336 pages: paper cover, 60 cents. 
Cloth, $1.25. 








Rev. L. E. Keith, Author. 


comply with, and so he had it 
cents for it. 


One half price to suffrage club and county 
officers and ministers, provided they keep 
them in circulation, 





**She’s Nothing but a Woman,’’ 
By the same author, is now on the market. This 
was a popular lecture on the Suffrage question, that 
the author had so many demands for he could not 


vrinted. Send 10 
Address all orders, for both books, to 


the author, 


Rev. i. BE. BITE, Menlo, Iowa. 
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slavery, thus giving us a troublesome ex- 
ample. Even to the present time, in every 
struggle for liberty, our force has been 
enlisted upon the tyrant’s side. Our ships 
have patrolled the coast for her benefit; 
our neutrality laws have been enforced 
in her favor, but never against her. Spain 
has tempted Providence and tried the 
United States in a way to make one 
marvel at the patience of both these 
superior powers! But there is an end to 
all things. 

We do interfere in this matter, and 
must do so. The question is whether we 
will continue to uphold the oppressor— 
who rewards us with continual complaints 
and vituperation—or whether we will at 
last help our neighbor who has fallen 
among thieves, Cubans may or may not 
be capable of self-government, but they 
cannot do worse than Spain has done, and 
may not do worse than wedo. They have 
fought for liberty with less aid and ten- 
fold greater provocation than our Revolu- 
tionary fathers had; and we, as a nation, 
have been cruelly negligent towards them, 
and cowardly complaisant towards the 
oppressor, because we did not want to 
risk our settled ease and prosperity. One 
President after another has threatened 
intervention if Spain did not end the war 
soon, somehow—because it interfered with 
our trade! There was no restriction as 
to the means used, and Spain has gone on, 
with our permission, to suppress it by 
wholesale starvation and assassination, by 
every means known to the inventors of 
the Inquisition, and at last by flattering 
promises which no Cuban will believe, 
though some Americans profess to do so. 

It is as easy to talk “bombast” about 
peace as about war. An undiscriminating 
zeal for either may land us in strange 
company, as may be seen in the case of 
Mrs. Phelps-Ward. She reproaches our 
people for ‘‘planning war in holy week” 
against “our fellow Christians” (or words 
to that effect). But what were Spaniards 
doing on Easter Sunday? They were at 
the bull-fight, their usual sweet recrea- 
tion on a Sunday afternoon; and they 
enjoyed it with greater zest and louder 
yells than usual, because the proceeds 
were to be given to the war-fund. Their 
cruelty to animals is notorious; other 
nations have their barbarities indeed, but 
Spain has absolutely no idea of justice or 
pity for ‘inferior’ races, whether brute or 
human. There was never any real glory 
in her history, though she boasts of it so 
much. By a great stroke of luck and a 
gleam of foresight on the part of Queen 
Isabella, Spain became the heir of the 
world-finder, Columbus. How did she 
reward him? and what return did she 
make to the New World for the wealth 
and power it gave her? Ask Bishop Las 
Casas, the one Spaniard (and a priest at 
that) who protested against the infernal 
tortures from which he says ‘heaven and 
earth turn away.’’ They rode down the 
frightened natives, trampling them under 
the horses’ hoofs; they sent men and 
women with hands chopped off as mes- 
sengers to proclaim their power; they 
roasted the Indian chiefs over slow fires, 
and enslaved the miserable survivors, 
working them to death in the cruel mines; 
all in the hope of satisfying their ruthless 
greed of gold. Well may the blood of 
those innumerable martyrs come upon the 
Spanish race to-day, which still produces 
Weylers and justifies them, and whose 
newspapers still boast of Cortez and 
Pizarro. Through sheer wickedness she 
has become weak; she has lost half of the 
great Western Hemisphere since 1810, and 
wherever her flag still flies there is revolt 
and implacable hatred. Now that we have 
been driven to war, we should not leave 
her a foothold near this continent, and we 
should, if possible, deliver the Philippine 
Islanders also, 





Mrs. Ward says that Spain made con- 
cessions, but we would make none. Spain 
would not have made even those flimsy 
paper promises and professions, if she had 
not begun to be afraid of us; and they 
were mere pretences, designed to steal our 
thunder, as most people could plainly see. 
Moreover, she positively refused to make 
the one concession which would answer 
our purpose. There was never the slightest 
reason to think that she would give up 
Cuba except under compulsion, and with- 
out that condition, no peace was possi- 
ble. 

The Continental Powers would never 
trouble themselves about Cuba, so long as 
their selfish interests were not threatened, 
and they are too jealous of American 
strength to join us in a work of emancipa- 
tion, 

Only England knows or cares any- 
thing about Cuban suffering, and she 
heartily approves of our interference—bar- 
ring some distrust in Tory quarters, and 
resentment due to the crazy Venezuelan 
challenge (which was started by a pro- 
Spanish Administration). 

The London Spectator says that Spain 
has long maintained a nuisance at our 
very doors; that we have both moral and 
material justification for abating it, and 
are setting a good example to Europe. It 
sees that this is really the cause of our 
interference, though other provocations 
have aided in bringing it to a point; that 
we are “performing a great work of 
humanity,” and showing a new sight 
under the sun—a strong people using its 
force, not to oppress, but to deliver a weak 
one from the incorrigible spoiler. We 
also see ourselves in this strange new 
light, with something of wonder and 
amusement mixed with our natural pride 
and pleasure. 

This new crusade for humanity’s sake 
and for Cuban liberty may be marred by 
conceit and pettiness, and the infusion of 
vindictiveness is regrettable. But this 
alloy of baser metal seems necessary, as 
yet, to make the pure gold of patriotism 
fit for common currency. It is at least 
refreshing to feel the inrush of that spirit 
of daring and devotion which lifts com- 
mon men above the cowardly plea that “a 
man must live’—at whatever cost to his 
manhood —- which is the compensating 
blight of a long-enduring peace. Not 
many of us can pretend to be above shar- 
ing the national partiality for our flag, 
and enthusiasm for its brave defenders. 
Who can help admiring the splendid dar- 
ing of Dewey’s entrance into Manila Bay, 
and the cool courage and perfect training 
of his men, which led to a victory so com- 
plete? The means used by our fleets and 
armies may belong to savage life, but the 
spirit of absolute devotion to duty and to 
the ideal of liberty is such that if we had 
itin civic life, it would be our salvation. 
We should all work to develop rather 
than to discourage it. 

Of course, we may yet meet with dis- 
aster, and shall doubtless find plenty of 
trouble and perplexity in the course of 
final settlement. But the prophets of 
evil should remember that their kind has 
never been lacking in any conflict—least 
of all in the great war for the Union. The 
cost of that contest was exorbitant, but 
where should we have been without 
it? 

Are we sorry now that we did not let 
the wayward sisters go in peace, as even 
Horace Greeley urged us to do? Does 
even the South regret that we are now 
one nation? And if war in self-defence is 
right, why not war in defence of a weaker 
neighbor, whose wrongs have troubled us 
these many years? Though we have de- 
layed like the unjust judge, we must yet 
‘avenge her of her adversary.” 

CAROLINE SPENCER, 

Catskill, N. Y., May 7, 1898. 


MR. GARRISON’S POSITION ENDORSED. 


Cuester, Pa., May 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mr. Garrison’s article in your valuable 
paper of the 30th ult. must voice the sen- 
timent of many of the women of this coun- 
try. 

His misinterpretation of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
poem is immaterial in consideration of his 
strength of argument in the point that 
many of our men and women lose sight of 
—the wholesale inhumanity of war—in 
their justifiable pity for the oppressed 
Cubans. 

Here is a question I would like to have 
answered to some satisfaction: Why 
should the women, who have had no voice 
in placing the heads of the nation in 
office, be called upon to sacrifice their 
husbands and sons in order to carry out 
the plans of a warfare whose motives they 
cannot endorse? 

I hope Mr, Garrison’s letter will be 
widely copied, to the gratification of other 
women than this 

MOTHER OF Four MEN, 
H. B. T. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE AND UNRIGHTEOUS. 








Editors Woman's .Journal : 

Although I agree substantially with the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Garrison in 
his letter, I shall disarm feminine criti- 
cism, perhaps, by saying that Mr. Garri- 
son’s reflections upon women equally ap- 
ply to men on this war question. We do 
not expect women to be any better than 
men, Men and women are much more 
alike than the philosophers have sup- 
posed. What surprises me is the lack of 
intellectual and moral perception in so 
many good men and women, on the sub- 
ject of this war, showing itself in persons 
whom we had supposed capable of rising 
to a higher standard of judgment. 1 will 
say at the outset that to my mind this 
war is unnecessary, unjustifiable, and un- 
righteous. The cry about “humanity” 
has run like a contagion through the 
masses of our people; but when even cler- 
gymen are carried away by it, I confess 
myself astonished. We have no more 
right to go into Cuba and drive the Span- 
ish out of their possessions, than the 
Spanish would have had, twenty years 
ago, if they had been able, to drive us out 
of the North and Southwest, on account 
of our Government’s treatment of the 
Indians. Read Helen Hunt’s ‘‘Century of 
Dishonor.” Let not those who live in 
glass houses throw stones. 

An English paper has well stated the 
case. The American Government had 
everything in its hands for diplomacy; 
Spain had conceded all we asked, and 
finally offered to the Cubans full and free 
autonomy; a Home Government as liberal 
as that of Canada. Why could she not 
carry it out? Because our journals kept 
up the cry of war; because the Senate be- 
came wild under the goads of the Cuban 
Junta in New York, and while we threat- 
ened war, of course the insurgents in 
Cuba scorned the offer of autonomy, see- 
ing how we were burning to deliver them. 
To see a great nation so befooled would 
be ridiculous, if it were not so sad. 

Humanity! Heavens! To see a great 
nation springing like the deluded cat to 
get the hot chestnut out of the fire for 
the monkey! Humanity! To see a coun- 
try sacrificing its commerce and trade, 
impoverishing its people, exciting the 
spirit of revenge among its youth, raising 
the price of bread among the poor of 
Europe, and trampling on an already pros- 
trate country, because of one distracted 
island! How easily could we have helped 
Spain to make the Cubans, as also the 
Philippines, accept the free Government 
she offered them! She could then, with 
her present liberal Government, have 
held up her head among the nations that 
accept reforms among their people. As 
it is, we have already made a very hell of 
Spain! God pardon us; we cannot pardon 
ourselves! 

We could have fed and clothed every 
sufferer in Cuba and the islands of the 
Asiatic seas, and have showed Spain how 
to govern all her colonies, and brought a 
benefaction to the world, and we would 
not! MARTHA Perry Lowe. 

Somerville, Mass. 


-_o 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, May 11, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

All last week, your correspondent spent 
in Washington, in attendance on the ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
Congress of Mothers. It was a notable 
occasion, for although there were many 
women among the delegates who were 
from clubs already established, still the 
great bulk of those present were women 
who had never before been in public meet- 
ings of the kind. They really represented 
the quiet mothers and home-makers of 
the country. There was no such rush of 
mere curiosity seekers as crowded all the 
sessions of the convention last year, but 
the evening meetings were well attended, 











and there was every manifestation of cor- 
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dial interest. Mrs. Birney presided with 
gentle grace, and a wide range of topics 
was discussed, all bearing on the work of 
the home, or the rearing of children. Some 
of the most instructive discussions were 
on the best methods of educating children 
with some congenital defect, little ones 
who are born blind, or deaf, or in some 
way deficient. Before the adjournment a 
constitution was adopted, and officers 
elected, Mrs. F. W. Birney being again 
chosen president by a ananimous vote. 
Mrs. Birney lives at Chevy Chase, Md. 
The three vice-presidents at large are Mrs, 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, Mrs. Mary E. 
Mumford and Mrs. A. A. Birney, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Cotton of North Carolina; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Vesta H. Cassidy 
of the District of Columbia; treasurer, 
Mrs. Masters of Illinois. A Board of 
Management was provided, membership 
fees arranged, and the work of the Con- 
gress put on a business basis. 

On Thursday evening, May 5, the regu- 
lar meeting of our City League was held 
at 412 Ninth Avenue. In the absence of 
the president, Mrs. Theodosia C. Goss, the 
first vice-president, took the chair. The 
speaker of the evening was Mrs, Clara 
Neyman, who read an interesting paper 
on ‘*The Ideal Marriage of the Future,” 
painting in glowing terms what marriage 
would be when lovers were united who 
were equal in health, in education, and in 
devotion to the loftiest ideals. Miss 
Kingsbury was present from the Con- 
sumers’ League, by special invitation, and 
gave a description of the work of that 
body, appealing to those present to refuse 
to buy from firms who sell goods which 
they know to be the product of ‘‘sweat- 
shop” labor. She told how the ‘Antis”’ 
had held a meeting recently at the rooms 
of the College Settlement, and asked if 
some of our people would be willing to go 
there and give some addresses which 
might offset the effect of what had been 
then said. 

Miss Johansdotter, of Iceland, who has 
been travelling in this country, told of 
some of the conditions in her far-off home. 
Commenting on the paper of the even- 
ing, she said that morality in Iceland is 
far in advance of the conditions here. 
There were short speeches by Dr. Waite, 
Mrs. Van Beil, Mrs. Judge, and Mrs. 
Whitehouse. 

The last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Civic and Political Equality 
Union for this season will be held at the 
residence of the vice-president, Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday, May 18, at 3 
P. M. It is hoped that every affiliated 
society will be represented. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The death of Miss Lodie E. Reed, for 
many years editor of the Organizer, will 
be sad news, especially to Indiana women. 





The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction will be held in New York City, 
May 18-25. A reception committee of 
ladies has been appointed to assist the 
l..cal committee of arrangements, and the 
clergymen have been asked to devote one 
of the services of Sunday, May 15 or 22, 
to the consideration of some of the topics 
to come before the conference. 


Mother Stewart lately celebrated her 
82d birthday at her home at Appletree 
Place, Springfield, O. In answer to a 
letter from a friend, she responded 
promptly with twelve pages of letter pa- 
per closely written with her own hand. 
She said: “I had positively forbidden any 
sort of demonstration on my birthday, 
and was simple enough to suppose that 
for once I was being minded. ... The 
Mother Stewart W. C. T. U. very secretly 
arranged to come and give me a reception, 
so that proves what a woman’s authority 
is worth when she gets to be eighty-two 
years old.” 

Sousa’s great international spectacle, 
“The Trooping of the Colors,’’ will be 
produced in Boston on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights, and Tuesday and 
Wednesday matinees, May 16, 17 and 18, 
at Mechanics’ Building. Hundreds of 
persons, troops, marines, singers, etc., 





and Sousa’s band of sixty players, all un- 
der the direction of John Philip Sousa in 
person, will be engaged. “The great spec- 
tacle is the saluting of the colors of Great 
Britain, France and Germany by America, 
and their reciprocal salute of America. 
Reserved seats, 50c, to $1.00, General ad- 
mission, 25 cents. Every lady holding a 
reserved seat coupon will be presented 
with a gold-bowled Sousa souvenir spoon. 

The New England Helping Hand So- 
ciety this week observed the 58th birth- 
day of the president, Mrs. E. Trask Hill. 
There was a business meeting at the 
home, 124 Pembroke Street. Prof. Har- 
riet Cook, of Epworth League House, 
made an address, After the lecture, supper 
was served. In the evening the officers 
of the society tendered Mrs. Hill a recep- 
tion, at which addresses touching on her 
benevolent work were made by the Revs. 
M. D. Kneeland, Scott F. Hershey and 
Representative Hoag. A programme of 
readings and music was given under the 
direction of Miss Alice Lancaster. Among 
the gifts to Mrs. Hill were two bouquets, 
each containing 58 roses, one from the 
young ladies of the home; three clocks, 
vases, a travelling bag, and other articles, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women's Club. — Monday, May 16, at 
4 P.M. Mr. Arthur H. Chase, of Salem, will 
speak on “French Family Life.” Club Tea, 6.30 
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THE DANDELIONS. 


Upon a showery night and still, 
Without a sound of warning, 

A trooper band surprised the hill, 
And held it in the morning. 

We were not waked by bugle notes, 
No cheer our dreams invaded, 

And yet, at dawn, their yellow coats 
On the green slopes paraded. 


We careless folk the deed forgot; 
Till one day, idly walking, 
We marked upon the self same spot 
A crowd of veterans talking. 
They shook their trembling heads and gray 
With pride and noiseless laughter; 
When, well-a-day! they blew away, 
And ne’er were heard of after! 





LIFT ME UP. 





Out of myself, dear Lord, 
O, lift me up! 
No more I trust myself in life’s dim maze, 
Sufficient to myself in all its devious ways, 
I trust no more, but humbly at Thy throne 
Pray, ‘“‘Lead me, for I cannot go alone.” 


Out of my weary self, 
O, lift me up! 
I faint, the road winds upward all the way; 
Each night but ends another weary day. 
Give me Thy strength, and may I be so blest 
As on “the heights” to find the longed-for 
rest. 


Out of my selfish self, 
O, lift me up! 
To live for others, and in living so 
To be a blessing whereso’er I go, 
To give the sunshine, and the clouds conceal, 
Or let them but the silver clouds reveal. 


Out of my lonely self, 
O, lift me up! 
Though other hearts with love are running 
o’er, 
Though dear ones fill my lonely home no 
more, 
Though every day I miss the fond caress, 
Help me to join in others’ happiness. 


Out of my doubting self, 
O, lift me up! 
Help me to feel that Thou art always near, 
Although ‘tis night and all around seems 
drear, 
Help me to know that though I cannot see, 
It is my Father's hand that leadeth me. 
—Selected. 





SPRING. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell,— 

One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heard and known so well; 


And as they watch her, prompting should 
she falter, 
And any variation quickly see, 
And cry, ‘Don’t tell it so, don’t change and 
alter, 
We want it just the way it used to be,”— 


So do we come to thee, O Nature-—Mother, 
And never tire of listening to thy tales; 
Tell us thy spring-time story now,—no other, 
That hath a wondrous charm, which never 

fails. 


Tell it with all the old-time strength and 
glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout; 
Don’t miss one bird or blossom 1n the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tell us each shade in all the trees’ soft green- 
ing, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one bee, one 
wren,— 
Each little thing has grown so full of mean- 
ing, 
In the dear story we would hear again. 
O Mother Nature! thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou 
canst tell; 
But we, like childen, love the spring-time 
story, 
And think it best, because we know it well. 
—Century. 
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ARGENTY’S STRAWS. 


BY GULIELMA ZOLLINGER,. 





“What did you take her for, Celestiny?”’ 
asked old Mrs. Betts, curiously. 

“I took her because I thought it was 
best,’’ answered Miss Celestina Hoppett, 
primly. “I s’pose you don’t know,” she 
went on, after a pause, ‘“‘that I have a 
way of helping.” 

Mrs. Betts looked interested. 

“Yes,” pursued Miss Hoppett, flattered 
by the look, which contained a proper 
proportion of respect, ‘tyes, I don’t be- 
lieve in promisc’ous charity, which is, as 
I take it, generally an insult to them it’s 
offered to—always is, in fact, and took so, 
except where folks is so down in self- 
respect that they don’t care for anything 
but filling their stomachs, and their stoves, 
and covering their backs with what didn’t 
cost ’em anything.”’ 

Mrs. Betts appeared by her expression 
to agree with these vigorous views, so 
Miss Hoppett, very much at home in her 
own sitting-room, went on: 

“Nor yet do I lean to handing over my 
money to an organization—not to some, 
anyway. The money generally gets give 
out in such cases in an awful ill-judged 
way, to say the least. I positive know of 
one case where a woman that was stout 
and able-bodied went and asked for a 
new dress and a pair of shoes. That 


| woman wouldn't work, and she got that 
| dress and those shoes. Shameful misap- 
propriation of funds, I call that,” ended 
Miss Hoppett, impressively. 

*“L don't know but it was,”’ faintly as- 
sented Mrs. Betts, who believed in organ- 
izations herself as the easiest way of help- 
ing the poor. 

“I know you don’t exactly agree with 
me,” said Miss Hoppett, politely, ‘‘and I 
will say that some organizations are en- 
tirely to be trusted. I give some to that 
kind myself. But this one wasn't. And 
it set me thinking. I’ve got lots of time 
—oceans of it, as you might say; and so 
what's to hinder me doing the heft of my 
own charity work according to my own 
method?” 

“Nothing at all to hinder you, Celes- 
tiny,’’ responded Mrs. Betts; ‘‘but we 
hain’t all got oceans of time, nor your 
knack of managing, either.” 

Miss Hoppett smiled a pleased smile. 

‘““Well,”’ she answered, modestly, ‘‘some 
has one knack, and some has another. 
Now about Argenty—ain’t that a silly 
name? *Twas that made me hesitate some 
about taking her. But I considered that 
she didn’t name herself, and so wasn’t to 
blame; and I took her.” 

“Fearful scrawny, ain’t she?’’ said Mrs. 
Betts. 

“Yes,’’ returned Miss Hoppett, gravely; 
“scrawny all over, in her body and her 
mind and her soul, And her soul’s the 
scrawniest part of her. However, I’m 
watching her straws careful; and if I don’t 
get a leading by the time I get her body 
fed up, I'll be mistaken.” 

Mrs. Betts looked puzzled. 

“Watching her straws!’’ she repeated. 
“What do you mean, Celestiny? Is that 
part of your method you was speaking 
of?” 

“It’s all my method, Mrs. Betts,” re- 
joined Miss Hoppett, solemnly—‘‘every | 
plumb bit of it.’’ 

“Well, I wish you’d explain it, Celes- 
tiny.” 

“It don’t need no explaining. You 
know the old saying, ‘Straws tell which 
way the wind blows’?” 

Mrs, Betts nodded, 

“Well, I just invite some poor creature 
like Argenty to come and make mea visit, 
and then I watch her straws; and by the 
time her visit’s done I generally get on 
track of what to set her at. Catch me 
giving her anything! It’s my business to 
make her feel that she mustn’t take any- 
thing, if she can possibly do for herself. [ 
set three to earning a good living a’ready 
just by watching their straws; though 
don’t you repeat it, Mrs. Betts, for I hadn’t 
ought to have spoke of it.”’ 

“Oh, I won’t tell anybody,” replied Mrs. 
Betts, rising to go. ‘You needn’t be 
afraid of me, Celestiny. You know me.” 
“TI know you won’t say anything if you 
promise not,’ said Miss Hoppett, ‘and 
do you come again.” 

Mrs. Betts was not a lingerer; when she 
rose to go, she went. And from the foot 
of the steps she smiled assent to her 
friend’s invitation, and was off around the 
corner, leaving Miss Hoppett leisurely to 
shut and fasten the front door. 

“IT don’t put no faith in the general 
public,’ Miss Hoppett always answered, 
when rallied on her locked doors. ‘’'Tain’t 
generally angels that comes steppin’ in 
on you unawares from the streets these 
days.” 

“T shouldn’t think, then, you’d be tak- 
in’ so many strange girls and women, 
Celestiny,” said old Mrs, Phelps, who was 
a near neighbor. 

“Oh,” laughed Miss Hoppett, ‘I ain’t 
afraid of them. I only take one at a time, 
you know; and I ain’t struck a wicked 
one among the lot. Some of ’em has been 
misguided, and all of ’em has been un- 
fortunate; but that’s the very worst you 
can say of ’em. They’ve all been honest, 
and willing to work as soon as they knew 
what to get at.”’ 

“Well, do you think Argenty’s going 
to work?” persisted Mrs. Phelps. ‘She’s 
a regular gawk, to my mind. When I 
come in to set a bit with you, there she is 
a-drinkin’ in every word I say, till I’m out 
of patience in no time.” 

“Yes, Argenty’s going to work,” an- 
swered Miss Hoppett, calmly. 

“T don’t see what at,’ went on Mrs. 
Phelps. ‘She looks like a bean-pole with 
a dress on; and them long, scrawny hands 
of hers gives me the fidgets. If you must 
have strange folks about all the time, why 
can’t you take somebody kind of cheering 
instead of them that the neighbors can’t 
abide?”’ 

“I guess I’m wanted,’ answered Miss 
Hoppett, with unmoved serenity. ‘I see 
Argenty waving at me to come.’”’ And 
then she went home. 

That night Miss Hoppett sat alone in 
her room thinking. Argenty had now 
been with her two weeks. ‘“She’s got 
straws, I know she has,” she said to her- 
self, “only she keeps ’em out of sight. 
Well,’”’ she ended, as she went to bed, “‘if 
she hain’t showed no good straws, she 
hain’t showed no bad ones, neither. I'll 
not worry. It’s my business to make a 





! 
note of the straws when I see ’em, not to 


make a fuss because I can’t see ’em.”’ 

The next day Argenty showed a straw. 
Miss Hoppett had a headache—such a 
severe one that she lay in her darkened 
room all day and ate nothing. 

But she did not lie there alone. Ar- 
genty, who was sixteen, would not leave 
her. If she, in the language of Mrs. 
Phelps, sat and “gawked” at her kind 
hostess, she gawked to some purpose. 
She saw when a streak of sunshine fell 
across the sufferer’s face and promptly 
shut it out. 

“That shade’s curled on the edge,”’ 
murmured Miss Hoppett, gratefully; ‘‘and 
it will let the sun in when the sun gets 
just so. Did you stick the pin in the 
same hole Ido? I don’t want the shade 
all pricked up.” 

“Yes,” answered Argenty, softly. 

“Oh,” sighed Miss Hoppett, as the day 
declined; “if only somebody would sop 
my head with camphor, and then rub it as 
Ma used to!” 

“I will,’ said Argenty. 

The large handkerchief that had bound 
Miss Hoppett’s temples was quickly re- 
moved, and then Argenty set to work. 
All the gratitude for two weeks of kind- 
ness was in those long, sympathetic hands 
as they rubbed, with a magical touch, the 
pain away. And if only Miss Hoppett could 
have seen Argenty’s face with its look 
of devotion! For this two weeks was her 
first experience of kindness. Left to the 
unwilling care of an uncle and aunt, her 
sixteen years had been one long begrudg- 
ment of everything necessary to the girl’s 
life. And she haa turned stupid under 
such treatment. That night Miss Hop- 
pett slept. And when she woke in the 
morning she said, “Argenty showed one 
straw, any way—the straw of a kind heart.” 

Presently she began to feel a little long- 
ing for food, It was seven o'clock, and 
at that moment Argenty was knocking at 
Mrs. Phelps’ kitchen door. 

Mrs. Phelps herself opened the door, 
her expression of pleased expectation 
turning to a frown as she saw Argenty. 

But Argenty did not notice. 

“What do folks eat the next morning 
after they have had an awful headache all 
day and hain’t et nothing?” was her ea- 
ger question. 

Mrs. Phelps looked surprised, but she 
answered ‘*Toast and tea.” 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said Ar- 
genty, turning away. 

‘Here!’ called Mrs. Phelps. 

Argenty turned towards her. 

“Butter toast, not milk toast, is what’s 
wanted.” 

Then the girl smiled a radiant smile. 

“That's the very kind I know how to 
make,” she said. “A cooking woman 
showed me once.”’ 

Away hurried Argenty, while Mrs. 
Phelps gazed after her. 

“That girl’s gettin’ woke up,”’ she said; 
“she surely is; but I’ll venture to say her 
toast will be doughy in the middle. I'll 
step over, I guess, in about ten minutes, 
and see to it. I s’pose Celestiny’s been 
having a spell with her head.” 

The ten minutes had lengthened to 
twenty when Mrs. Phelps entered Miss 
Hoppett’s kitchen. 

The teakettle was boiling on the stove, 
and on a plate in Argenty’s hand was a 
thin slice of beautifully browned bread. 

‘‘Here!’’ said Mrs. Phelps. ‘Let me 
look at that before you turn the boiling 
water over it.’’ 

She turned the plate and examined the 
toast. She turned it over with a fork. 
“Well, you’ve got it right, for a wonder,” 
she said. 

Again Argenty smiled. With a quick 
movement she flooded the toast with boil- 
ing water and instantly drained it off. into 
a pan. 

“Well, that’s right, too,” commented 
Mrs. Phelps, 

Then, with tiny lumps of butter on it, 
it was put into the oven. 

“IT guess,” said Mrs. Phelps, ‘‘Celes- 
tiny’ll think that’s good toast. I'll make 
the tea for her myself.”’ 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said Miss Hop- 
pett, later in the day, “‘if I set Argenty to 
cookin’. Her first straw points that 
way.” 

Miss Hoppett did not recover as usual 
from her headache. She was ailing and 
without an appetite for several days. 
Argenty looked at her and was miserable. 

“I wish I could cook something for 
her,” she said to herself; ‘tand I could, 
too, if Mrs. Phelps would tell me what 
and show me how.”’ 

She sat irresolute half an hour. Then 
she said: ‘‘I don’t care if Mrs. Phelps 
don’t like me, I’m going to ask her.” 

Miss Hoppett was lying down, and si- 
lently Argenty stole out of the house 
and hastened across the street. She was 
met this time, however, without a frown. 

“What can I get her to eat?’ sheasked, 
without a preliminary word. Prelimina- 
ries, she felt, were not for her when she 
was dealing with Mrs. Phelps, 


“Hum!” said Mrs. Phelps. ‘What has 





she had to eat?” 





Argenty told her, and then added: “But 
she can’t eat none of it; and so it’s just 
the same as if she hadn’t had nothing.” 

“If I was you,” remarked Mrs. Phelps, 
judiciously, “I should try rice. Rice 
sounds easy, but it ain’t. A stirred up 
mess of rice there ain’t a dog could 
abide.”’ 

**Yes’m,” said Argenty, eagerly. 

“I see you're a-listenin’ to me, and I'll 
tell you how to cook it,” went on the old 
woman, astonished to find in her own 
breast a feeling of approval toward Ar- 
genty. 

“Now,” she said, when she had con- 
cluded her minute directions, ‘“‘do you 
think you can do it?” 

“I believe I can,” replied Argenty, 
brightly. 

If she had answered flippantly, Mrs. 
Phelps’ heart would have closed to her at 
once, But there was that in her reply 
that, besides confidence in her own pow- 
ers, showed respect for Mrs. Phelps, and 
an appreciation of the difficulties in pre- 
paring rice. 

“*T believe she can, too,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Phelps, as she watched Argenty hurrying 
back. “Them big hungry eyes of hers 
has a way of seein’ into the mysteries of 
cookin’, I must admit. There she comes 
again. I wonder what she’s forgot?” 
She rose and opened the door without 
waiting for Argenty to knock. 

“Oh!’ said the girl; ‘‘what do you put 
over it?’’ 

“To be sure!’ cried Mrs. Phelps. 
“Well, in this case, cream and sugar 
would be best, I guess.”’ 

“T just got the rice out to pick over when 
I happened to think of it,” explained Ar- 
genty. 

“That girl’s got some judgment, if she 
is a bean-pole,” said Mrs. Phelps, when 
Argenty had gone back a second time, 

Mrs. Phelps and all her friends were 
plump and roly-poly, and a tall and slen- 
der human figure was all wrong in her 
eyes. 

Yes,” she said, “I have known girls 
that would have been dishin’ up before 
they thought of makin’ a sauce for the 
rice. Well, Celestiny’s favored for once. 
Argenty does re’ly seem to want to do for 
her.”’ 

All the afternoon Miss Hoppett lay si- 
lent in her room, though she was not 
asleep. And it was quite supper-time 
when Argenty appeared in the doorway, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes alight, to 
ask her out to the table. 

Wearily Miss Hoppett rose, and slowly 
she walked into the little dining-room. 
She was some fifty years old, but to-day 
she looked older. 

“Why, child!’ she exclaimed, in a 
pleased tone; ‘‘what have you got for me? 
Rice?” And she smiled. 

**Yes,’’ answered Argenty, her heart 
full of happiness. 

Miss Hoppett drew the dainty saucer 
toward her, poured on cream and sifted 
sugar, and quietly took a mouthful, ex- 
pecting nothing, but pleased that Argenty 
had tried to get something for her that 
she could eat. 

“Why, child!’ she exclaimed, “who 
cooked this rice? It tastes like what ma 
used to cook.” 

“TI did,’ said Argenty, modestly; ‘‘but 
Mrs. Phelps told me how.”’ 

Miss Hoppett said no more. But to 
herself she thought, as she ate with a 
relish: ‘I don’t need to watch for any 
more straws. Lawyer Rowley and his 
wife are always wanting a good cook, 
There’s only two of ’em, and they pay 
four dollars a week. That’s the place for 
Argenty. It don’t make a bit of differ- 
ence if they are the only ones in town 
that pay that high. Good cookin’, such 
as Argenty’ll do for ‘em, is worth it.” 

“IT should think you’d have kept Ar- 
genty, Celestiny,” said Mrs. Betts, some 
six months later. 

‘*Me!’? answered Miss Hoppett. ‘I 
couldn’t. Ill own I should like to have 
done it, but I couldn’t have paid no such 
a price as she’s a-getting; and besides, I 
have to be taking other girls and watch- 
ing their straws.””—N. Y. Independent. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE INSUF- 
FICIENT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is now about three months since the 
execution in San Francisco of a young 
man on purely circumstantial evidence. 
No unprejudiced person, after reading the 
testimony brought against him, could con- 
sider it conclusive of guilt, and he went to 
his death with thousands believing in his 
innocence. The circumstances of his trial 
were on many accounts of exceptional in- 
terest, and the case become almost world- 
wide inits fame. Thereare a few features 
of the trial of Theodore Durrant, which I 
think are of especial interest to women, 
because I believe that the time is near 
when women will be possessed of the right 
to sit upon juries and occupy the pulpits 
of all Christian churches, 

The accused was a young student, 
whose life, even when probed by power- 





ful enemies, was found blameless, He 
was living in a quiet home with his father 
and mother—just they three—when he 
was suddenly seized and borne into the 
midst of scenes that would try the most 
undaunted soul. The crime of which he 
was accused was peculiarly atrocious, and 
it was considered by many students of 
human nature unreasonable that it should 
have been perpetrated by one so young 
and of hitherto moral life. But the press 
of the city assumed that he was guilty and 
almost frenzied the city against him. His 
mother, an exceptionally beautiful wo- 
man, a life-long professing Christian, and 
possessed of remarkable fortitude, clung 
to him as a good mother should, and was 
caricatured and misrepresented constantly 
by the papers. Shameful accusations were 
slyly and stealthily insinuated against her, 
and at last the charge of incest between 
mother and son was brought to bear upon 
the already inflamed public mind. 

The motherhood of America has been 
insulted—fiendishly insulted by this. The 
holy instinct of motherhood has been 
attainted by these foul aspersions. We 
cannot forget that this young man was 
taken to trial from a Christian family, 
from a loving mother against whom no 
whisper had ever been uttered; and if that 
home was a place of appalling vice, what 
woman is above suspicion? How many 
other vile mothers may there not be in 
our midst? What mother is pure? Woman- 
hood stands degraded, ana it seems strange 
that no woman’s hand among all that 
wield the pen for the public should have 
been lifted in protest. 

For three long years the anguish of this 
unfortunate family was drawn out until 
hope died in dreadful certainty. How did 
the clergy of San Francisco bear them- 
selves all this time? The truth is almost 
beyond belief. One would suppose that 
the Protestant clergy of the city would 
have vied with, each other in offering the 
kindly offices of their professed religion 
to this youth in his utmost anguish. 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged,” said 
the Master. “I was in prison and ye 
visited me not,’’ is one count in the indict- 
ment against those that he set over upon 
the left. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
not to me.’”*’ Thus unequivocally did he 
teach that through all time, till he come 
again to judge the world, the wretched 
and poor and oppressed and imprisoned 
of earth stand before his believers as the 
constant image of himself. In no other 
guise will the Son of man reveal himself 
through all time until his spirit shall have 
so permeated human nature that, through 
abundant love and purity, all sorrow and 
sin and suffering will be done away. 

But the clergy behaved as though they 
supposed that a prisoner appointed to 
death was unworthy of their ministrations, 
unworthy of the prayers they might read 
from a book bearing as a sacred adorning 
the ancient instrument of criminal execu- 
tion. The cross used to be as execrable 
as the gallows is to-day, and the Founder 
of the Christian religion was tried for his 
life in Jerusalem and adjudged worthy of 
death, and was led through a mob to his 
execution, reviled and mocked and spit 
upon. His innocency and spotless life 
were no shield against cruelty and mis- 
representation. But, forgetting the lesson 
all this should teach, the clergy, when 
this youth was in prison, visited him not; 
or, if any seemed forced by their position 
to enter his presence, they behaved in 
such a manner as to render themselves ob- 
noxious to any one of proper human self- 
respect. Whoever else might forget, 
surely the clergy might ‘‘remember them 
in bonds as bound with them,’ and that 
“charity doth not behave itself unseemly.” 
It is not possible for a humble, affection- 
ate Christian to enter the cell of a sorrow- 
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ing prisoner that they twain might mingle 
their prayers and tears, without being 
welcome. Surely when women are in 
the sacred office, mercy and compassion 
will not be forgotten! The priests of that 
ancient church whose ministrations he 
never sought in his happy youth hastened 
te him, when in his anguish he indicated 
that he would welcome them; they min- 
istered kindly to him, and accompanied 
him to his death. The last accents that fell 
upon his dying ear were the holy words 
that have for ages soothed the dying, 
whether martyr or confessor, whether 
bishop or lowly child. 

During the years that Theodore Durrant 
went in and out before us, he was loaded 
with vile accusations and_ invectives. 
Whenever forced into the public gaze, he 
was followed by a howling, merciless mob; 
and it cannot he denied that through all 
that trying time his bebavior was above 
criticism. He bore his slight form with 
calm gentleness and composure. His 
manner was always refined and respect- 
ful to the authorities; no vice, not even the 
smallest, was practised by him; his con- 
duct was perfectly exemplary and pious, 
and at last he met death with that calm, 
unshaken front and indomitable courage 
that have always been acknowledged as 
the attributes of the loftiest type of hu- 
manity. He died with words of forgive- 
ness to all his foes, and a declaration of 
his innocence of the crimes of which he 
was accused, 

What observant traveller fails to remem- 
ber the imposing monument that stands 
not far from the entrance to Pere La 
Chaise—the great cemetery of Paris— 
erected a hundred years ago by that city 
to atone in what slight measure was pos- 
sible for a terrible tragedy? Paris held 
herself responsible for the execution of an 
innocent citizen who was accused of a 
dastardly murder, who was found guilty 
through a complete chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence, who was carted through the 
Parisian streets and finally beheaded 
amid the execrations of the populace, and 
who calmly met his death declaring his 
innocence. For four years his body 
mouldered in a dishonored and forgotten 
grave before it happened that the real 
murderer came to light. Then remorse- 
ful Paris lifted his name high upon a 
proud monument, proclaiming his mis- 
fortune, thus attempting the forever im- 
possible—to make atonement for cruelty 
and harshness. Maup B. RopGeks, 

Menlo Park, Cal., May 3, 1898. 





TENNYSON ON WOMEN. 


In the memoir of Alfred Tennyson by 
his son Hallam, Lord Tennyson, the chap- 
ter headed ‘**The Princess’ has much of 
interest to women. The poem was origi- 
nally published in 1847. **The Princess,” 
says the editor, ‘‘my father believed was 
original, and certainly the story is full of 
original incident, humor, and fancy. It may 
have suggested itself when the project of 
a Women’s College was in the air. The 
heroine herself, the Princess Ida, the poet 
who created her considered as one of the 
noblest among his women. His friends 
report my father to have said that ‘the 
two great social questions impending in 
England were the housing and education 
of the poor man before making him our 
master; and the higher education of 
women,’ ... 

‘I believe ‘The Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman,’ by Mary Wollstonecraft God- 
win (1792) first turned the attention of the 
people of England to the ‘wrongs of 
women,’ ”’ 

Again, “And if woman in her appointed 
place, ‘stays all the fair young planet in 
her hands,’ she may be well content. She 
has space enough to— 

Burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that harms not distinctive womanhood. 

“She must train herself to do the large 
work that lies before her, even though she 
may not be destined to be wife, or mother, 
-ultivating her understanding, not her 
memory only, her imagination in its high- 
est phases, her inborn spirituality and her 
sympathy with all that is pure, noble and 


plishments; then and then only will she 
further the progress of humanity, then 
and then only men will continue to hold 
her in reverence.”’ 
On the other hand, one of the poet's 
main tests of manhood is the chivalrous 
reverence for womanhood. 
“To love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they win her; for indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.”’ 
He would say, “I would pluck my 
hand from a man, even if he were my 
greatest hero, or dearest friend, if he 
wronged a woman or told her a lie.”’ 
Of his mother, says the editor: 


“And let me say here—although, as a 
son, I cannot allow myself full utterance 
about her I loved as perfect mother and 
‘very woman of very woman’—such a wife 
and true helpmate she proved herself. 

“It was she who became my father’s 
adviser in literary matters. ‘I am proud 
of her intellect,’ he wrote. With her he 
always discussed what he was working at; 
she transcribed his poems; to her and to 
no one else he referred for a final criti- 
cism before publishing. She, with her 
‘tender, spiritual nature,’ and instinctive 
nobility of thought, was always by his 
side, a ready, cheerful, courageous, wise, 
and sympathetic counsellor. It was she 
who shielded his sensitive spirit from the 
annoyances and trials of life, answering 
(for example) the innumerable letters ad- 
dressed to him from all parts of the 
world. 

“By her quiet sense of humor, by her 
selfless devotion, by ‘her faith as clear as 
the heights of the June-blue heaven,’ 
she helped him also to the utmost in :ire 
hours of his depression and of his sorrow; 
and to her he wrote two of the most 
beautiful of his shorter lyrics, ‘Dear, near 
and true,’ and the dedicatory lines which 
prefaced his last volume, ‘The Death of 
(Enone:’ 


“There are thousands of such women, but 
convention beats them down. 
It is but bringing up, no more than that.’ 


Cc. Cc. H. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND NOTES. 

A Conference under the auspices of the 
National Organization Committee was held 
in Baltimore, April 18 and 19, and proved 
very useful, 

The first afternoon meeting was opened 
with prayer by Mrs. E. B. Murdock, Mrs. 
Chapman Catt gave a general talk on the 
objects ef the Conference. The Baltimore 
Herald makes this somewhat amusing 
comment: 

Mrs. Catt talked well and spoke with 
force. She has a pleasant face, denoting 
strong character. She wore a gown of 
blue grenadine trimmed with black lace, 
and looked as if she would preside gra- 
ciously over the domestic fireside. De- 
cidedly she was the most unlike-woman- 
suffragist in the hall. 

Then followed a symposium on the 
question, ‘“‘Does the wife, mother, un- 
married woman, working woman, busi- 
ness woman and tax-paying woman need 
the ballot?” 

R. Henry Holmes replied in behalf of 
the “wife.” The Herald says, “Mr. 
Holmes is rather a large man, and there- 
fore it could not be urged that he was 
coerced into championing the cause,” He 
declared that he would welcome the day 
when his wife and himself could go to- 
gether to the polls. 

A paper discussing the question ‘‘Does 
the Mother Need It?’ prepared by Mrs. 
Mary Bentley Thomas, was read by Mrs. 
Annie R. Lamb, president of the Baltimore 
W. S. A.; “Does the Unmarried Woman 
Need It?” by Miss Anna M. V. Davenport; 
‘Does the Working Woman Need It?” by 
Mrs. J. W. Funck; ‘*Does the Business Wo- 
man Need It?’ by Mrs. J. S. Dinwoodie; 
‘Does the Tax-paying Woman Need It?” 
by Jane B. M. Bristor. The Baltimore 
American says: 

All these papers presented strong argu- 
ments from their respective standpoints, 
and some were original inargument. Miss 
Davenport’s paper was particularly bright. 


Miss Davenport said, in part: 


has no other half (better or worse) to 
represent her. 

Look at the men chosen on the School 
Board to make rules for a large number 
of women who must remain unmarried in 
order to retain their positions. Why are 
not women allowed to support their hus- 
bands in this as well as in so many other 
ways? Is there any justice in this? Why 
not require the same conditions of the 
handful of male teachers, and thus be 
consistent encouragers of celibacy? 

The most zealous stickler for keeping 
women in their “sphere” admits the pro- 
priety of women being on the School 
Board; but when it comes to asking a 
Councilman to appoint a woman to rep- 
resent his ward, why does he always have 
some one of the male persuasion, a favorite 
friend or a political debtor, to whom he 
gives the preference? Would not all this 
be changed if the women teachers had the 
power of the ballot behindthem? This is 
no personal grievance, but a plea against 
class legislation, and in behalf of the noble 
band of unmarried women who teach in 
our public schools. 

The unmarried woman in the working 
world needs the ballot to protect herself 
from needless annoyances. If she had 
the ballot behind her it would be worth 
while to treat her with more considera- 
tion. She could right some of her wrongs 
in a very practical way. 

Mrs. Funck said: 

The working woman needs the ballot 
for the same reason that the workingman 
needs it—to protect her interests and in- 
crease her influence. When woman once 
gets the ballot she will have men advo- 
cates of her wrongs, and will receive more 
chivalry in an hour than she now does in 
a lifetime. 

In the evening, Mrs. Catt spoke on 
‘*True Democracy.” 

The next afternoon Miss Hay presided, 
and prayer was offered by Mrs. Mary R, 
Haslup. Miss Minnie Groppel sang. Mrs. 
Catt and Miss Hay told how suffrage 
could be won, and Dr. O. Edward Janney 
gave reasons why woman suffrage would 
benefit the State The “Question-box”’ 
was conducted by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
The Baltimore Herald says: 

Miss Shaw is an interesting talker, and 
her remarks were listened to with marked 
attention. She made a great many witty 
speeches, and the audience at times was 
convulsed with laughter. 

In the audience were a number of 
young women, and some of them were 
very good-looking. In discussing the 
meeting, after its close, a Herald reporter 
asked one young lady if she really would 
like to vote. “Of course I would,” she 
replied. ‘In the section of the city in 
which I| live there are nine women paying 
taxes in one block. There is a movement 
on foot to make a change in the neighbor- 
hood, and if this is done the tax rate will 
be increased. Now, neither my mother 
nor those other eight members of our sex 
will be allowed a say, but the greatest 
ignoramus in that section, who probably 
never owned a cent’s worth of real estate 
in his life, will have the right to vote upon 
a subject about which he knows absolutely 
nothing.” 

In the evening, Mrs. Mary Bentley 
Thomas, president of the Maryland W. 8. 
A., occupied the chair. Music was under 
the direction of Mrs. Emma Maddox 
Funk. Addresses were made by Mrs, 
Catt, Rev. Wm. R. Lord and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. Miss Shaw was applauded 
when she said: 

Congress ought now to pass a joint reso- 
lution declaring that women are and 
ought to be free and independent. While 
taking the beam out of the eye of Spain, 
we ought to take the mote out of our own 
eye. I believe that, like charity, freedom 
begins at home, but it ought not to end 
there. Before we make the remainder of 
the world free, let us free our own house- 
hold. 


_—_ 2a 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 
A Conference under the auspices of the 
National Organization Committee was 
held at Pittsburg on April13and14,. The 
first afternoon was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Paul Strayer. Miss Hay presided. 
Mrs. Chapman Catt spoke on the back- 
wardness of Western Pennsylvania on the 
question. ‘In every State,” said Mrs. 
Catt, ‘there is enough suffrage sentiment 
to carry the cause to victory, but the 
trouble is there is not sufficient organiza- 
tion.”” J. Ludwig Koethen, Jr., of Pitts- 
burg, read a paper on “The Woman 
Voter and Laws Concerning the Family,” 
and Mrs. L. L. Davis, of Homestead, one 
on Vashti and Esther. 
Miss Jennie Hindman, President of the 
New Citizenship Club, presided at the 
evening meeting. Mrs. Catt spoke on 
“True Democracy.” 
Next morning the national officers met 
with the State Executive Committee, to 
discuss the work in Pennsylvania, At1.30 
Mrs. Catt took up the work of organiza- 
tion with the members of the New Citizen. 
ship Club, and an hour later the regular 
afternoon session opened. Rev. DeWitt 
M. Benham spoke on ‘‘Woman’s True 
Object,” and Miss Matilda Hindman on 
“The Woman as a Voter and a Juror.” 
Mrs. Catt spoke, and a general discussion, 
led by Miss Mary G. Hay, followed. A 
question-box was conducted by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, who gave the principal address 
in the evening. 





The unmarried woman needs the ballot 
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belonging to hydro-therapy, 


tions, with many European spas. 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 
proof building and cosey homelike cottages, 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:—~ 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this country is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not s' 


trictly 


ging as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its 


and various uses of electricity. 
appointments and accommoda- 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 








YJU CAN’'r GET RESTED 


Because That Tired Feeling is not the re- 
sult of exertion. It is due to the 
unhealthy condition of your blood. 
This vital fluid should give nourish- 
ment to every organ, nerve and mus- 
cle. But it cannot do this unless it is 
rich and pure. That is what you 
want to cure That Tired Feeling— 
pure, rich blood, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will help you “get rested.” It 

will enrich and purify your blood, give you 
vigor and vitality and brace you up 
so that you may feel well all through 
the coming summer. If you have 
never tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, do so 
now, and see how it energizes and 
vitalizes your whole system. 

pear wren 

DURABILIry is economy. Morse Broth- 
ers’ SUN Paste Srove Po.isu has dura- 
ble qualities which make it a favorite with 
the trade and the housekeeper. lt does 
not rust or eat the boxes, and does not 
deteriorate on the grocer’s shelves. It 
gives and holds a brilliant lustre, which 
makes it a favorite in the hands of the 
consumer, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


tone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by aoe B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Lwamemay from Colorado. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
. Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 


Opgastiion and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal ey a 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 
Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

Leaflet Department, M. W.S.A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave, 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h,1 A four years’ graded course of Lectu: 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Cli 
work, offers ougenee advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from § to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE, 


IN WINTER | 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, sad 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or “ City 
of Worcester,” due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 
Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, tac. 
*¢*To the Sons of America,’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 























BY MAIL. Free Course at 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


SHORTHAND 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


All club women attending the biennial | 


at Denver are requested to wear, upon 
arrival, a knot of light blue ribbons on 
the shoulder, for identitication by the re- 
ception committee, members of which 
will wear the colors yellow and white. 
Thus far the war news does not seem to 


affect the prospects of a large attendance, | 


except by leading a few more to go west- 
ward who would otherwise go to Europe. 
Great special trains of vestibuled cars, 
loaded with club women from New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and other central points 
will come through, including the biennial 
and the Omaha exposition in the trip. 


Trinity Church has been secured for the | 


overtlow meetings. 
Denver has unanimously voted an appro- 
priation of 3250 for the biennial fund. 

In Detroit, Mich., the City Federation 
of Woman's Clubs is considering the ques- 
tion of a club house, for which it has 
already received $2,500. The Detroit 
Convention League lately offered to help 
secure the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs for 
1900, but the Detroit Federation thinks it 
inadvisable to move in this direction until 
it is suitably housed. The Michigan State 
Congress of Mothers’ Clubs met in Detroit 
recently. 

The fifteenth session of the Woman's 
Parliament of Southern California was 
lately held at Redlands. The opening 
prayer, by the Rev. Eugenia St. John, of 
Kansas City, breathed an earnest hope for 
peace. The address of the president, 
Major Belle Reynolds, of Santa Barbara, 
was a brief but eloquent expression of 
the hope that war might be averted. Dr. 
Reynolds spoke feelingly, knowing by ex- 
perience the horrors of the civil war. 
She was given a commission as Major for 
defence of a transport of wounded sol- 
diers, and for other valiant services ren- 
dered during the years when she marched 
with her husband's regiment. The re- 
ports showed much earnest work by 
Southern California clubs during the past 
six months. There were many excellent 
papers. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, “the 
mother of clubs,” gave the history of the 
New England Woman’s Club, formed a 
month earlier than Sorosis, with a mem- 
bership including Julia Ward Howe, Lou- 
isa Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Maria 
Mitchell, Margaret Fuller, Lucy Stone 
and Mary A. Livermore, and having as 
guests and speakers Emerson, Whittier, 
Freeman Clarke, Channing, and others of 
those brilliant days. Formed in 1868, this 
club was built upon the very principles 
manifested to-day in the highest club 
work—school reform, municipal educa- 
tion, and moral issues, as well as intel- 
lectual discussion. The paper by the 
brilliant young lawyer, Miss Elizabeth 
Kenney, on “Woman's Status in Law,” 
was a plea for equal legal rights for wom- 
en. She urged also that women study 
the law for their own protection. Physi- 
cal training for girls, the practical duties 
of ministers’ wives, rescue work, kinder- 
gartens, social purity, and many forms of 
philanthropic effort, were among the top- 
ics discussed at the Parliament. 

The California Club has just organized 
in San Francisco with more than 300 
members. It is to be modelled upon the 
Chicago Woman's Club, which has done 
so much good work in that city. Young 
Dr. Dorothea Moore, who has worked at 
Hull House with Miss Jane Addams, is in 
charge of the department of civics, Miss 
Mary E. Lake, a successful teacher, pre- 
sides over the educational department, 
and Mrs. Ramon E. Wilson is at the head 
of the art department. The club includes 
many prominent women, artists, musi- 
cians, writers, teachers, “leaders of soci- 
ety’? and women active in philanthropy. 
Mrs. Phoebe Hearst and the presidents of 
nearlgall the Women’s Clubs of standing in 
Sendiilenciece are among the charter mem- 
bers. Hon. John P. Irish addressed the 
first public meeting of the club on ‘‘What 
Women may do in Municipal Govern- 
ment.” He advised the ladies to read the 
new charter attentively from beginning to 
end, to think about its provisions seri- 
ously, and to familiarize themselves, at 
least theoretically, with the requirements 
and workings of the different branches of 
municipal government, with a view to 
exerting their influence intelligently and 
wisely towards the betterment of existing 
conditions. The officers of the new club 
are: Mrs. Lovell White, president; Mrs. 
J. Orr, Mrs. A. R. Cotton, Mrs. W. H. 
Mills and Mrs. John H. Jewett, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Hadwen Swain, treasurer; 
Mrs. J. J. Scovil, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. James Spiers, Mrs. I. Lowenburg, 
Dr. Amy Bowen, Miss Mary Very, Mrs. 
A. L. Hayward, Mrs. W. E. Hale, Miss 
Mary Donnelly, Mrs. L. Aldrich and Mrs. 
James Denman, directors. 

Mrs. Sarah L. Platt, president of the 
Denver Woman’s Club, lately spent a week 
visiting the Women’s Clubs of Kansas and 
Missouri. In Missouri she was the guest 


The city council of | 








The Rov al is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 

















of Mrs. Laura Scammon, president of the 
Missouri State Federation, and also presi- 
dent of the Atheneum Club, the largest 
club in Kansas City. It called a meeting 
of the fifty-seven small clubs of the city, 
and Mrs. Platt addressed the members. 
The women were astonished to hear how 
much had been accomplished by the 
Woman's Club of Denver. 

At Topeka Mrs, Platt was the guest of 
Mrs J. C. McClintock, president of the 
Kansas Federation. Topeka has a city 
federation of twenty-nine clubs, and Mrs. 
Platt addressed a large gathering of club 
women, Mrs, Eugene Ware, wife of ‘Iron 
Quill,” the poet, gave a lunch in her 
honor. Mrs. Platt says she found both 
cities full of patriotism, Kansas City, 
especially, being fairly alive with flags and 
companies of little boys drilling in the 
streets. 


-_-o- 


MISPLACED PATRIOTISM. 


In acertain town not far from the Rhode 
Island line resides a woman of Portuguese 
birth, whose husband is a Spaniard. She 
flung a national flag to the breeze to show 
her loyalty and patriotism, and inciden- 
tally to be on an equality with her dear 
neighbors. The dear neighbors did not 
recognize the flag, as a previous rainstorm 
or two had caused the colors to run a little. 
Several war-meetings were held in neigh- 
boring kitchens; old cigarette - picture 
albums, showing the flags of all nations, 
were consulted, but with little or no suc- 
cess. Then the gossips got in their fine 
work. The woman was a Portuguese; 
her husband was a Spaniard; ergo, the 
flag must be Spanish—it must come down. 
The constable was appealed to, and this 
functionary, without going to see whether 
it was a Spanish flag or not, called upon 
the woman at her place of business and 
commanded her, ‘‘in the name of the peo- 
ple of the town and the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, to haul down that Span- 
ish rag forthwith.’’ Regarding the con- 
stable with a look that would have with- 
ered a book-agent, she said: ‘That tlag, 
sir, is an old colonial flag, and the best 
thing you and the people of this small 
town can do is to become acquainted with 
the American national emblem.”’ Those 
who did not meddle in the matter are 
having a laugh at the expense of the con- 
stable and the gossips.—Ex. 








KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

A kindergarten union, which isa branch 
of the International Kindergarten Union, 
has been formed at Cleveland, O., with 
Miss Rose Morrison as president. 

Miss Florence Quigg, formerly of the 
training-school in Bridgewater, Conn., 
has recently been elected supervisor of 
the primary grades in the Seattle (Wash.) 
public schools. Miss Quigg has both a 
natural and educational fitness for this 
work, and her services in Seattle are prov- 
ing eminently satisfactory. 

A new law requires all public school 
districts of New York State to supply 
public schools with flags, which must be 
displayed during school hours on or near 
the schoolhouse. 

In California are 16,000 Indians in need 
of schools and teachers. An heroic woman 
residing at Fall River Mills made a begin- 
ning two and a half years ago by inducing 
the daughter of her Indian washerwoman 
to come to the church, with another girl, 
and become members of her class. She 
writes to Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, 
president of the California Women’s In- 
dian Association: 

From this small beginning my school 
has grown till, last Sunday, the church 
was crowded, with 104 present—a few re- 
maining outside for want of room. Ido 
not think they appreciate the advantages 
of the school as a means of spiritual im- 
provement, but they are exceedingly 
anxious to learn to read. They come ten, 
fifteen and twenty miles for the chance of 
reading two or three verses in the Testa- 
ment. ... Iam told that the Indians in 
this valley (Shasta County) were promised 
a teacher by the Government if they would 


| build a home for the school. Two were 
built, one eight or ten miles north of 
here, and the other about as far south, 
and stoves and a supply of wood provided. 
| This was many years ago, but they have 
had no teacher sent except a young man 
| who spent about three months here two 
years ago, doing nothing but hunting, 
fishing and drawing his salary, while 
waiting for supplies which never came. 

Mrs. Eyster knows of an earnest young 
woman, a “King’s Daughter,’’ who is 
anxious to teach these Indians, and an 
effort will be made to raise funds to send 
her and provide her a support. 

Following New York’s example, a move- 
ment has been started in the public 
schools of Omaha to enlist the children in 
the work of keeping the streets and pub- 
lic places in better order, F. M. A. 





WOMAN AND THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Who has a greater interest in the 
national policy than the mothers and 
wives of the men who will go to the front? 

The men in Congress are sent there by 
the votes of men: from nature and posi- 
tion they take only a masculine view of 
the situation. They feel that they express 
the voice of *‘the people,” but do they? 
One-half of the nation has no voice when 
these men are selected. In only four 
States have these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives any women ‘‘constituents,”’ so, 
with these exceptions, they are not bound 
to listen for the voice of the women of the 
country, nor to heed its mandate when 
expressed through the various organiza- 
tions of women throughout the land. 

Yet, in war as in peace, the women have 
their share of responsibility, even though 
thus excluded from a voice in saying 
whether it shall be peace or war. Itis wom- 
en and their children who will suffer from 
all the disturbances to trade, education and 
social life which come in the train of war. 
It is the widowed mothers who, for years 
and years after the war has ceased, bear the 
double burden of personal care and the 
support of the children left orphans. It 
is the women who suffer the terrible anx- 
iety and suspense which would break many 
a heart in death were it not for the 
pressing duty of caring for the families 
left in their hands, 

Cuba ought to be free. No woman fails 
to believe this, who, under the stars and 
stripes, is forced to work and struggle for 
her own freedom from the political domi- 
nation of the very men who are most 
earnest in their symathy for the enslaved 
Cubans. But when Cuba shall be free, does 
that mean that Cuban men shall be free 
to arrangea government for Cuban women? 
I fear so. I fear that it has not yet en- 
tered into the mind of the masculine 
Cuban patriot to conceive that the liberty 
for which both men and women of this 
land have suffered and died ought, when 
attained, to belong equally to both. 

It is passing strange that men who see 
so clearly the necessity of freedom for 
men have such difficulty in realizing the 
meaning of freedom for the women who 
stand shoulder to shoulder with men in 
all the great crises of personal and na- 
tional life. RACHEL Foster AVERY. 


os 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 








Dr. Laura Hughes is president of the 
Boston society of the Red Cross nurses, 
which is composed entirely of graduate 
nurses. They are under military instruc- 
tion, and are ready to go to the front ata 
minute’s notice. Dr. Hughes is a gradu- 
ate of the Boston City Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, class ’82, and of Tufts 
College Medical School, 1898. She is also 
a member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. During the great encampment 
of the G. A. R. in Boston, Dr. Hughes es- 
tablished an emergency hospital. It was 
organized under the State militia, and the 
nurses took their orders from the surgeon- 
general. 

At a recent meeting of the Women’s 
Medical Club of Minneapolis, composed of 
members from all schools, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Dr. Adele S. Hutchinson; vice- 
president, Dr. Mary S. Whetstone; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dr. Iola M. Colburn. 
The executive committee consists of the 
officers and Dr. Bessie Park Haines and 
Dr. Julia Mills Jacobson. Of these five 
officers, three are of the allopathic school 
and two of the homwopathic. The plan is 
to hold meetings quarterly. There is a 
study section which meets once a month. 


Miss C. L. Mabie, daughter of Rev. 
John Mabie, of California, and a gradu- 
ate of the Hahnemann Medical College in 
Chicago, is to go to Africa as a medical 
missionary, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
She is a member of the First Church, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Emma Sutro Merritt, eldest daugh- 
ter of Adolph Sutro, and, as a guardian of 
his person and estate, holder of the ma- 
jority of the stock in the Sutro Electric 
Railway, is to become its president. In 
Los Angeles there is an electric railway 
largely owned and entirely managed by a 








woman. She was the first president of a 
street railway in California, Dr. Merritt 
will be the second, and the pioneer so far 
as San Francisco is concerned. She was 
sent to Vassar College before the Western 
co-educational colleges had assumed their 
present importance. From Vassar she 
was graduated with honors in 1877. Upon 
her return to San Francisco she entered 
Toland Medical College, where she re- 
ceived her degree in 1881. In the School 
of Medicine in Paris she received one of 
the few degrees ever granted to an Ameri- 
can woman. She married Dr. George 
Merritt, a classmate at Toland College. 
After several years of practice in San Fran- 
cisco together, they went abroad three 
years ago, and they pursued their studies 
in the largest European hospitals. Mrs. 
Merritt was one of the founders of the 
Children’s Hospital in San Francisco, and 
diseases of children have always been her 
specialty. She has also done much for 
college women, and has been prominently 
mentioned for regent of the State Uni- 
versity and for a professorship in the 
Toland Medical College. 

Miss Margaret Long, a daughter of Sec- 
retary Long, is a student at the medical 
school of Johns Hopkins University. 
“With several other young women,” says 
the Baltimore Sun, “‘who intend to become 
physicians or surgeons, she lives in charm- 
ing ‘bachelor quarters’ at No. 1819 East 
Townsend Street. A statement has been 
published in several newspapers to the 
effect that should war be declared Miss 
Long would go to the front to offer her 
services as a nurse. Miss Long has denied 
the rumor absolutely. Miss Long is a 
graduate of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. One of her collegemates, Miss 
Reed, lives in the house with her. The 
other two bachelors are Miss Simis, a 
graduate of Cornell, and Miss Austin, of 
the University of Michigan.” 

A young Swiss woman doctor from the 
University of Zurich has, by the advice of 
the Swiss engineer, Mr. Ilg, been ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Menelik of Abys- 
sinia as physician of bis household. This 
courageous young woman has already left 
for Abyssinia, where she will be the first 
woman practitioner, 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
Warren.—The League held its annual 
meeting last Monday, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Alice W. 
Hosley; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary Burt, 
Mrs. Florence Spencer, Mrs. Ann Warren; 
executive committee, Mrs. Ella F. Morse, 
Mrs. Nellie F. Adams, Mrs. A. A. Lang- 
wald, D. G. Hitchcock, H. P. Bliss; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mrs. Julia M., Hitch- 
cock; delegates to State Association, 
Mrs. Leila C, de Luce, Mrs. Maude N. 
Aborn. The meeting Tuesday afternoon, 
May 10, was delightful. We had the 
pretty hall of our library, potted plants 
and cut flowers on the table and mantel, 
and on an easel a crayon portrait of Lucy 
Stone. The flag was draped over it, 
and around it was trained a beautiful 
English ivy, and a luxuriant asparagus 
fern. Mrs, Boland was charming in dress 
and manner, and she made a strong plea 
for equal suffrage. Most of the fifty 
ladies present had heard Mrs. George the 
week before, and I heard but one or two 
who were not willing to admit that in 
force of argument Mrs. Boland was at 
least equal to her predecessor. We suf- 
fragists were all satisfied, and think no 
better speaker could have been sent. 
JuLia M. Hirencock. 


WINCHESTER.—An_ exceedingly inter- 
esting meeting was held last week Tues- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C. A. hall, under 
the auspices of the League. Notwithstand- 
ing unfavorable weather, the hall was well 
filled with an appreciative audience. Miss 
Whitney rendered a piano solo brilliantly 
and Miss Baldwin a violin solo in a skilful 
manner. Mrs, Esther F. Boland gave an 
admirable address on “Suffrage in the 
Home,” which was listened to with 
marked attention. At the close all pres- 
ent were invited to spend a half-hour 
socially. Light refreshments were served. 
A leaflet by the Hon. John D. Long, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, on ‘‘No Distinction of 
Sex in the Right to Vote,” was distrib- 
uted. Several new members joined the 
League. A rising vote of thanks was 
given the lecturers, musicians, and all 
others who had assisted in making the 
evening so interesting and enjoyable. 

New Beprorp.—Mrs. E. F. Boland ad- 
dressed a public meeting of the League 
last week Friday. Miss Julia Delano, the 
head of the ‘‘anti’ movement in New 
Bedford, was present, with several friends. 
It is to the credit of the New Bedford 
‘“antis’’ that they are willing to hear both 
sides. The leading remonstrant in Welles- 
ley Hills began to make public addresses 
against equal suffrage without having ever 
heard a suffrage lecture. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SqQuareE.—The immense suc- 
cess of the farce comedy ‘Charley's 
Aunt,”’ a few months ago, has led to its 
revival for the coming week. Mr. Walter 
E. Perkins joins the company again to 
play his original character, and the cast 
will be: Col, Francis Chesney, Mr. J. L, 
Seeley; Stephen Spettigue, Mr. Horace 
Lewis; Jack Chesney, Mr. Charles Mac- 
kay; Charles Wykeham, Mr. Tony Cum- 
mings; Lord Fancourt Babberly, Mr. Wal- 
ter E, Perkins; Brassett, Mr. Lindsay 
Morison; James, Mr. John J. Geary; 
Donna Lucia D’Alvadorez, Miss Lizzie 
Morgan; Kitty Verdun Miss Lillian Law- 
rence; Amy Spettigue, Miss Florence 
Baker; Ela Delahay, Miss Marian A, 
Chapman. On Monday, May 23, Paul 
M. Potter’s comedy, “‘Sheridan,” or “*The 


Maid of the Bath.”’ 
FU RS. 


“STORAGE 


FOR .... 
Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


Owe 














This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, ete. 


Prices Very Moderate. 


oe 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


Polynice 


Oil _——__ 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 





Hm 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


ete 
What a Physician Says: . . _ 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 


POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any ‘State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. ~- Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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